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HISTORICAL AND MORAL REFLECTIONS ON MASQUERADES. 


With an elegant FRONTISPIECE, allufeve to that Entertainment. 


IT would be fuperfluous to offer a 
definition of a mafqucrade in a coun- 
try where they have of late been fo 
much encouraged, yet it would per- 
haps be difficult to give an idea of this 
entertainment to one, who has never 
feen it. It is literally an affemby of 
men and women ma{qued or difguifed, 
who meet to dance and divert them- 
felves in their aflumed characters. 
The word comes from the Italian 
mafearata, and that from the Arabic 
mafcara, which fignifies raillery or 
buifoonery. Of its early hiftory, 
much is not known. Antiquaries have 
found more valuable purfuits than in 
tracing the hiflory of public amufe- 
ments; yet fuch enquiries may be 
made intereftine, as exhibiting the 
manners of diftant ages, and in what 
refpect more refined times have im- 
proved on the barbarous fuggeftions 
of the preceding. Some particu'ars, 
however, we have been enabled to 
coileé&t from various fources, princi- 
pally in our own hiftory, which we 
fhall now lay before our readers. 

It is commonly faid, that Granacci, 
who died in 1543, was the frft in- 


ventor of mafquerades, but it is pro- 
bable he only revived them, or gave 
them fomewhat of their prefent fhape 
and form. Their origin may be 


traced much higher. In awork pub-, 


lihed in 1727, entitled ¢ La Religion 
des Gaulois,’ the author gives a par- 
ticular detail of the gods of the 
Gauls, with the figures under which 
they were reprefented, and an expli- 
cation of their fymbols and infcrip- 
tions. Among other things, there is a 
curious differtation upon the god My- 
thras, or the Sun, and the cere- 
monies of his worfhip. He tells us, 
that upon the firft of January, the 
Gau!s.ma/eed themfelves.in honour of 
him, and diguifed themfelves like 
women, moniters, and all forts of 
beails, thofe efpecially that repre- 
fented the confiellations, which were 
facced to this god. St Aferius, 
bifbop of Apamea, in a difcourfe made 
in the fifth century, on this occafion, 
ufes thefe words; * That brave, that 
great general, who was the terror of 
the enemy, and renowned for his 
mighty deeds, is now dreffed in a 
flowing robe, that trails upon the 
Az 
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ground; and in the habit of a wo- 
man, he appears armed with a diftaff, 
{pinning with the fame right hand 
wherewith he gained fo many victories, 
and foftens his mafculine voice to an 
effeminate {peech.’—Thefe matks alfo 
performed the parts of jugglers, buf- 
foons, and pantomimes or {cara- 
mouches in the ftreets; ‘I mention,’ 
fays the author, from whom this ac- 
count is taken, ‘ thofe particulars the 
rather, becaufe they have fome {mall 
relation to our mafquerades, which 
feem not improbably to have derived 
their original from this ancient prac- 
tice of ‘the Gauls, but fo wonderfully 
improved by that ingenuity and fine 
taite, which the moderns difcover in 
all their pleafures, that from a bar- 
barous and ridiculous piece of heathen 
fuperitition, it is become the politett 
entertainment of the age. | fay this, 
to obviate the mifreprefentations of 
thofe cenforious people, who would 
make the world believe that we have 
only changed the objeét of our devo- 
tions, and that thefe noéturnal affem- 
blies are dedicated to the fervice and 
honour of Venus.’—Every perfon con- 
verfant in mafquerades, will compre- 
hend the fneer in this laft paffage. 
One of the writers in the periodical 
publication, called the Wor'd, fays,’ 
‘that Henry vist was the firft who 
brought thefe diverfions into England ; 
and as they were very amufing from 
their novelty, they were frequently 
exhibited in that reign with great 
fuccefs.’—Previous to this, however, 
we find fome traces of mafquerades in 
this country ; in Edward 111’s reign, 
1377, we have,the following account 
of a mafguerade, recorded by Stow ; 
* The citizens refolved to divert 
prince Richard, his mother the prin- 
cefs of Wales, the nobility, and their 
attendants, at Kenfington ; for which 
purpofe, on the Sunday before Can- 
dlemas, one hundred and thirty-ttvo 
citizens on horfeback in maj/guerade, 
attended by trumpets, a variety of 
other mufical inftruments, and a vat 
number of flambeaux, marched from 
Newgate, through the city and bo- 


rough of Southwark, to the prince’s 
refidence aforefaid. In the firft di- 
vifion rode eight and forty perfons 
dreffed in the habit of ¢/guires, with 
red coats, fay gowns, and beautiful 
vizards, Then followed the fame num- 
ber of perfons apparelled like énights, 
in the fame livery as the former. 
Then rode one in a very pompous 
imperial habit, followed at fome dif- 
tance by a perfon ref mbling the fope, 
atiended by four and twenty cardinals, 
followed by ten perfors in hideous 
black vizards, as legates from an in- 
fernal pontiff. 


* This cavalcade of matkers being 


arrived at the palace, they difmount- 
ed, and entered the hall, whither in- 
ftantly repaired the prince, the prin- 
cefs of Wales, and the nobility their 
attendants. ‘They were faluted by the 
matkers, who producing a pair of 
dice, thew their inclination of playing 
with the prince. The dice were fo 
artfully prepared, that whenever the 
prince threw, he was fure to win, and 
having thrown three times, he won a 
bowl, a cup and ring, all of mafly 
gold; after which the faid mafkers 
fent the princefs, the duke of Lancafter, 
and all the other lords, each a gold 
ring, which they likewife won: where- 
vpon they were moit fumptuoufly en- 
tertained at fupper, and alter having 
the honour of dancing with the prince 
and nobility, they joyfully returned 
to the city.’ 

This evidently partakes confiderably 
of the modern mafquerade, only that, 
according to the manners of the times, 
they afflumed charaéters of fate, or of 
fancy, in lieu of dramatic characters, 
which then were unknown. 

In the reign of Charles the firft, a 
mot fplendid entertainment of this kind 
was exhibited, an account of which 
from Whitelocke, who was one of 
the committee, will probably afford 
fome entertainment to our readers: 

© The king being returned from his 
progrefs into Scotland, the gentlemen 
of the four inns of court refolved 
to entertain their majefties witha 
pompous maiquerade, which for cu- 
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tiofity of fancy, excellency of per- 
formance, and dazzling fplendour, far 
excelled every thing of ihe kind that 
had ever been feen in England; the 
charge whereof amounted to tweniy- 
one thoufand pounds. 

© On Candlemas-day in the after- 
noon, the mafquers, horfemen, mufi- 
cians, dancers, and all that were ac- 
tors in this bufinefs, according to or- 
der, met at Ely-houfe in Hoiborn ; 
there the grand committee fat all day, 
to order all affairs, and when the 
evening was come, all things being 
in full readinefs, they began to fet 


forth in this order down Chancery-. 


Jane to Whitehall. 

© The firft that marched were twen- 
ty footmen in fcarlet liveries with fil- 
ver lace, each one having his fword 
by his fide, a baton in his hand, and 
a torch lighted in the other hand ; 
thefe were the marfhai’s men, who 
cleared the itreets, made way, and 
were all about the marthal, waiting 
his commands. After them, and fome- 
times in the midit of them, came the 
marfhal, then Mr. Darrel, afterward 
knighted by the king; he was of 
Lincoln’s inn, an extraordinary hand- 
fome, proper gentleman: he was 


- mounted upen one of the king’s bett 


horfes, and richeft faddles, and his 
own habit was exceeding rich and glo- 
rious, his horfemanthip very gallant, 
and befide his marfhal’s men, he had 
two lackies, who carried torches by 
him, and a page in livery that went 
by him, carrying his cloak. 

‘ After him tollowed one hundred 
gentlemen of the inns of court, twenty- 
tive chofen out of each houfe, of the 
molt proper and handfome young gen- 
tlemen of the focieties ; every one of 
them was gallantly mounted on the 
beft horfes, and with the beft furni- 
ture that the king’s ftable, and the 
ftables of all the noblemen in town 
would afford, and they were forward 
on this occafion to lend them to the 
inns of court. 

‘ Every one of thofe gentlemen were 
in very rich clothes, fcarce any thing 
but gold and filver lace to be feen on 
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them, and each gentl-man had a page 
and two lackies, waiting on him in his 
livery by the hor{e’s iice : the lack:es 
carried torches, and the page his 
mafter’s cloa:. The richnefs of their 
apparel and furniture glittering by the 
light ofa multitude of torches attend- 
ing on them, with the motion and 
ftirring of their mettled horfes, and 
the many and various gay liveries of 
their fervants, but eipecially the per- 
fonal beauty and gallantry/of the hand- 
fome young gentiemen, made the moft 
glorious and fplend:d appearance ‘hat 
ever was beheid in England. 

* After the horfemen, came the 
antimafkers ; and as the horfemen had 
their mufic, about a dozen of the beft 
trumpeters proper for them, and in 
their livery, founding before them 3 
fo the firft antimafque being of crip- 
ples, and beggars on herfback, had their 
mufic of keys and tongs, and the like, 
fnapping, and yet playing in a con- 
cert before them. 

‘ Thefe beggars were alfo mounted, 
but on the pooreft, leaneft jades, that 
could be got out of the dirt-carts, or 
elfewhere; and the variety and change 
from fuch noble mufic, and gallant 
horfes as went before them, unto their 
proper mufic, and pitiful horfes, made 
both of them the more pleafing. 

‘ The habits and properties of thefe 
cripples and beggars were moft in- 
genioully fitted (as of all the reft) by 
the ccmmiflioners direction, wherein, 
as in the whole bufineis) Mr. attor- 
ney-general Noy, fir John Finch, fir 
Edward Herbert, and Mr. Selden, 
thofe great and eminent perfons, as 
all the reft of the committee, had often 
meetings, and took extraordinary care 
and pains in the ordering of this bufi- 
nefs, and it feemed a pleafure unto 
them. 

‘ After the beggars antimafque, 
came men on horfeback playing apon 
pipes, whiftles, and inftruments, found- 
ing notes like birds of all forts, and in 
excellent con‘ort, and were followed 
by the antimafque of birds: this was 


an owl ix an ivy bib / with many fe- 


veral forts of other bicds, in a cluftey 
a 
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about the owl, gazing, as it were, 


upon her. ‘Thefe were li:tle boys put 
into covers of the thapes of thofe birds, 
rarely fitted, and: fitting on {mall 
horfes, with footmen going by them, 
with torches in their hands; and here 
were fome befide to look unto the 
children, and this was very pleafant 
unto the beho ders. 

‘ After this antimafque came other 
muficians on horfeback, playing upon 
bagpipes, hornpipes, and fuch kind of 
northern mufic; {peaking the follow- 
ing antimafgue of projectors; to be 
of the Sech and northern quarters ; 
and thefe, as all the reft, had many 
footmen with torches waiting on 
them. 

‘ Firft in this antimafque rode a fel- 
low upon a little horfe, with a great 
bit in his mouth, and upon the man’s 
head was a bit, with headftall and reins 
fattened, and fignified a proje ctor, 
who begged a patent, that none in the 
kingdom might ride their horfes, but 
with fuch bits as they fhould buy of 
him.. 

‘ Then came another fellow with a 
bunch of carrots ge his head, anda 

capon ner his fit, defcribing a pro- 
jector who be a Q a patent of mono- 
poly, as the “firit inventor of the art to 
feed capons fat with carrots, and that 
none but himfelf fhould make ufe of 
that invention, and have the privilege 
for fourteen years, according to the 
ftatute. 

‘ Several other projeftors were in 
like manner perfonated in this anti- 
mafque ; and it pleafed the fpectators 
the more, becaufe by it an informa- 
tion was covertly given to the king, 
of the unfitnefs and ridiculoufnefs of 


thefe projects againft the law; and’ 


the attorney Noy, who had mof 
knowledge of them, had a great hand 
in this antimaique of the projectors. 

© After this, and the reft of the an- 
timafques were paft, all of which are 
not here remembered, there came fix 
of the chicf muficians on horfeback 
upon footclothes, and in the habits of | 
Beathen priefts, and footmen carrying 
of torches by them. 


© After thefe muficians followed a 
arge .open chariot, drawn with fix 
brave horfes, with large plumes of 
feathers on their heads and buttocks; 
the coachman and poitillion in rich 
antique liveries. In the chariot were 
about a dozen perfons, in. feveral ha- 
bits of geds and geddeff's, and by them 
many footmen on all fides bearing 
torches. 

* After this chariot followed fix 
more of the maficians on horfeback, 
with footclothes habited, and attend- 
ed with torches, as the former were. 
After them came another large open 
chariot like the former, drawn with 
fix gallant horfes, with feathers, li- 
veries and torches, as the other had. 

¢ Then came the firft chariot of the 
grand mafquers, which was not fo 
“large as that which went before, but 
mott curioufly framed, carved and 
painted with exquifite art, and pur- 


pofely for this fervice and occafion. 


The form of it was after that of the 
Roman triumphant chariots, as near 
as could be gathered by fome old 
prints and pictures extant of them. 
The feats in it were made of an oval 
form in the back end of the chariot, 
fo that there was no precedence in 
them, and the faces of all that fat in 
it might be feen together. 

©The colours of the firft chariot 
were filver and crimfon, given by the 
lot to Gray’s-inn, as 1 remember, 
The chariot was all over painted richly 
with thefe colours, even the wheels of 
it moft artificially laid on; and the 
carved work of it was as ‘curious for 
that art, and it made a ftately fhow. 
It was drawn by four horfes all on 
breaft, and they were covered to their 
heels all over with clath of tiffue, of 
the colours of crimfon and filver, large 
plumes of red and whi ite feathers on 
their heads and buttccks.’ 

After a fimilar defcription of the 
other chariots, too tedious to repeat, 
we are told, that 


t 


‘in this order they proceeded to 
Whitehall, where the king and queen, 
from a window of the ban! .quetung- 
houfz, beheld the lately pi cocefion, 
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wherewith they were highly delight- 
ed,’ &c. &c. ° 

The unhappy troubles which fol- 
lowed this period, and the policy of 
the republican government, interrupt- 
ed the career of public pleafures,\and 
among other entertainments, maf- 
querades would no doubt be profcrib- 
ed. They were revived, however, 
with every other fpecies of licentiouf- 
nefs, in the reign of Charles 11, al- 
though it is unneceflary to give de- 
tailed accounts of every inftance. In 
qucen Anne’s reign, they were fre- 
quent, and frequently animadverted 
upon by the authors of the Spectator, 
who very laudably exercifed the cf- 
fice of cuftodes morum. ‘They appear 
then to have been nearly in their pre- 
fent form, not like thofe of the former 
times, in public fpeétacles for the po- 
pulace at large, but he!d in the thea- 
tres, with prices of admiffion, &c. A 
correfpondent complains of one of 
them in the following language: 

«I maft let you know (addreffing 
the Spectator) that the defign of this 
paper is to give you information of a 
certain irregular aflembly, which I 
think falls very properly under your 
obfervation, efpecially fince the per- 
fons it is compofed of are criminals, 
too confiderable for the animadverfion 
of our fociety, (the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners.) I mean, 
fir, the midnight mafque, which has 
of late been very frequently held in 
one of the moft confpicuous parts of 
the town, and which | hear will be 
continued with additions and improve- 
ments. As all the perfons who com- 
pofe this lawlefs affembly are maf- 
qued, we dare not attack any of them 
in our way, left we fhould fend a wo- 
man of quality to Bridewell, ora peer 
of Great Britain to the counter. Be- 
fide that, their numbers are fo’ very 
great, that I amafraid they would be 
able to rout out our whole fraternity, 
though we were accompanied with all 
our guard of conftables—If we are 
rightly informed, the rules that are 
obferved by this new fociety are won- 
derfully contrived for the advance- 
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ment of cuckoldom. ‘The women ei- 
ther come by themfelves, or are in- 
troduced by friends, who are obliged 
to quit them, upon their firft entrance, 
to the converfation of any body that 
addrefles himfelf tothem. There are 
feveral rooms where the parties may 
retire, and, if they pleafe, fhow their 
faces by confent. Whifpers, fqueezes, 
nods and embraces, are the innocent 
freedoms of the place. In fhort, the 
whole defign of this libidinous affem- 
bly feems to terminate in affignations 
and intrigues.’—T ke celebrated Hei- 
degger was the manager of thefe 
mafquerades, and in George 1 and 
part of George 11’s reign. At the 
commencement of the prefent reign, 
Mrs. Cornelys undertook to be prieftefs 
of the temple of pleafure. She had 
her day of folly, and was left to die 
in a jail. 

Afier thefe brief, and perhaps not 
very perfe& hiftorical memoirs of 
mafquerades, we may be allowed to 
offer fome reflections on the nature 
and tendency of the amufement. If 
any amufement could be fo conducted 
as not to degenerate into licentiouf- 
nefs, a mafquerade might be allowed 
to rank among the mot ingenious and 
refined of all. It differs from every 
other in this refpeét, that each per- 
fon frequenting it is himfelf an actor, 
or may be. To render it perfect, 
therefore, a confiderable proportion 
at leaft, of the company, ought to be 
able to fupport the charatter affumed, 
with appropriate language, and thofe 
to whom he addrefles himlelf, ought 
to be able to make fuitable replies, 
The converfation, while extempore, 
ought to abound in flafhes of wit, and 
never ceafe, unlefs to give way to a 
new fcene, naturally and not abruptly 
introduced. Such a mafquerade ought 
to be, and conducted with decency 
and liberality. 

But of fuch a mafquerade we have 
rarely heard. For a people rather 
grave and thinking, a mafquerade 
does not appear to us a practicable 
amufement. In France and Italy, we 
have heard that it is more fuccefsful 
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in this refneét, but yet mixed with fo 
much licentioufnefs that ‘no perion 
can ferioufly vindicate it. Another 
circumftance, which has tended to the 
degeneracy of mafquerades in this 
country, is that they have been de- 
ferted by perfons of rank and fafhion. 
In the early part of the prefent reign, 
mafquerades were given more rarely 
than now, but they were generally 
attended by groupes of perfons of 
rank, many of whom, befide the 
fplendour and gayety of their drefs, 
were enabled by their natural vivacity 
to carry on a dialozue of confiderable 
point and fmartnefs. As laxury in 
manners began to increafe, perfons in 
middling life thought it incumbent 
on them to vilit mafquerades. ‘This 
increafed the number of ftarers and 
lifteners, but not that of wits. Specu- 
lators, too, eftzblifhed ma‘querades 
without any feleétion of vilitors ; who- 
ever could pay their admiffion were 
welcome. ‘This opened a wide door 
to the very worft of company, and it 
may be faid, without the leaft hazard 
of contradiction, that the late mafque- 
rades prefent an afiemblage of the 
mott profligate, loofe, and ufelefs cha- 
ratters in fociety. People of fafhion 
rarely take a peep, and people of 
character and decency cannot enter 
without hazarding the language of 
the coarfeft ribaldry. 


As now conduéted, we believe the 
ableit advocates for the amufement 
can have nothing to advance in its 
favour. Places for the affociation of 
the vicious of both fexes ought cer- 
tainly not to be tolerated, and it is 
with fome furprife that we have lately 
beheld the frequency of-mafquerades, 
notwithitanding even the new/paper 
accounts of them prove that they are 
an entertainment utterly difgraceful 
to a country profeffing the Cariftian 
religion, and Chriitian manners. An 
hour or two perhaps is paffed in fee- 
ble, and often moft ridiculous attempts, 
to fupport dramatic, or other charac- 
ters, after which all becomes a coarfe 
interchange of indecent language, 
made worfe by intoxication, and every 
{fpecies of low debauchery. It is in- 
deed, as the eloquent writer of the 
Rambler fays, * an entertainment, 
which in an inftant gives confidence 
to the timorous, and kindles ardour 
in the cold ; an entertainment where 
the vigilance of jealoufy has fo often 
been eluded, and the virgin is fet free 
from the neceffity of languifhing in 
filence ; where all the outwoiks of 
chattity are at once demolifhed ; where 
the heart is laid open without a blufh ; 
where bathfulnefs may furvive virtue, 
and no with is crufhed under the frown 
of modefty,’ 


CHARACTERS OF EMINENT PAINTERS. 


[From Mr. Fusetr’s Le&ures on Painting: See vol. cv111, page 431.) 


LIONARDO DA ViNc1. 

—SUCH was the dawn’ of modern 
art, when Lionardo da Vinci broke 
forth with a {plendour which diftanced 
former excellence ; made up of all the 
elements that coniti'ute the effence of 
genius, favoured ‘by education and 
circumftances, all ear, all eye, ail 
grafp ; painter, poet, fculptor, ana- 
tomift, architect, engineer, chymitt, 
machinift, mufician, man of {cience, 
and fometimes empiric, he laid hold 
of every beauty in the enchanted cir- 
cle, but without exclufive attachment 
to one, diimiffed in her turn each. 


Fitter to fcatter hints than to teach 
by example, he wafted life, infatiate 
in experiments, Toacapacity which 
at once penetrated the principle and 
real aim of the art, he joined an ine- 
quality of fancy that at one moment 
lent him wings for the purfu of 
beauty, and the next flung him on the 
ground to crawl after deformity : we 
owe him chiarofcuro, with all its ma- 
gic ; we owe him caricature, with all 
its incongruities. His notions of the 
moft elaborate finifh, and his want of 
perfeverance, were vat leaft equal:— 
want of perfeverance alone could make 
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him abandon his cartoon deftined for 
the great council-chamber, at Flo- 
rence, of which the celebrated coniett 
of horfemen was but one group; for 
to him who could organize that com- 
pofition, Michael Angelo himilelf, 
ought rather to have been an object of 
emulation than of fear: and that he 
was able to organize it, we may be 
certain from the yemaining fketch in 
the Liruvia Pittorice, lately publith- 
ed, but {till more from the admirable 
print of it by Edelinck, after a draw- 
ing of Rubens, who was I.ionardo’s 
great admirer, and has faid much to 
imprefs us with the beauties of his laft 
fupper, in the refeétory of the Do- 
minicans at Milano, which he aban- 
doned Likewile without finifhing the 
read of Chritt, exhaufted by a wild 
chafe after models for the heads and 
hands of the apoftles: had he been 
able to conceive the centre, the radii 
mult have followed of courte. 
ee en eS 
Mricua&tLt ANGELO. 

SUBLIMITY Of Concepticn, gran- 
deur of form, and breadth of manner, 
are the elements of Michael Angelo’s 
ftyle. By thefe p: rinci ples he felected 
or rejected the objects of imitation. 
As painter, as fculptor, as architect, 
he attempted, and above any other 
mano, fucceeded to unite magnificence 
of plan, and endlefs variety of fubordi- 
nate parts with the u'mott fimplicity 
and breadth. His line ig uniformly 
grand: charafter and beauty were ad- 
mitted on! 'y as far as they could be 
made fubfervient to grandeur. , The 
child, the female, meannefs, deformity, 
were by him indifcriminately ttamped 
with grandeur. A beggar ‘rofe from 
his band the a riarch of poverty ; 
the hamp of his dwarf is imprefied 
with dignity ; his women are mou!ds 
of generation ; his infants teem with 
the man ; his men are a race of gi- 
ants. ‘This is the terribil via hinted 
at by Agoftino Carracci, though per- 
haps as Tittle underftood by the Bolog- 
nele, as by the blindeft of his Tu‘can 
adorers, with Vafari at their head. 
‘To give the appearance of perfe& eafe 
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to the moft perplexing difficulty, was 
the exclufive power of Michael An- 
gelo. He is the inventor of epic 
painting, in that fubiime circle of the 
Siftine chapel, which exhibits the ori- 
gin, the progrefs, and the final dif- 
penfation of theocracy. He has per- 
fonised motion.in the groups of the 
cartoon of Pifa; embodied fentiment 
on the monuments of St. Lorenzo, 
unravelled the features of meditation 
in the prophets and fibyls of the cha- 
pel of Sixtus ; and in the lait judg- 
ment, with every attitude that varies 
the humian body, traced the matter- 
trait of eyery paflion that fways the 
human heart. Though, as {culptor, 
he expreffed the character of fleth 
more perfeétly than all who went be- 
fo¥e or came after him, yet he never 
fubinitted to copy an individual; Ju- 
lio the fecond, only excepted, and i * 
him he reprefented the reigning paf- 
fion rather than the man. In paint- 
ing he contented himfelf with a nega- 
tive colour, and as the painter of man- 
kind, rejected all meretricious orna- 
ment. The fabrick of St. Peter, 
fcattered into infinity of jarring parts 
by Bramente, and his fuccefiors, he 
concentrated ; fufpended the cupola, 
and to the moft complex gave the 
air of the moit fimple of edifices. 
Such, take him ail in all, was M. 
Angelo, the falt of art: fometimes 
he no doubt had his moments of de- 
reliction, deviated into manner, or 
pesplexed the grandeur of his forms 
with futile and oltentatious anatomy : 
both met with armies of copyilts, and 
it has been his fate to have been cen- 
fured for their foily. 
onsets 
RAPHAEL. 

THE infpirationof Michgel Angelo, 
was followed by the milder genius of 
Raphael Sanzio, the father of drama~ 
tic painting, the painter of humanity ; 
leis elevated, lefs vigorous, but more 
infinuating, more prefling on our 
hearts, the warm matfter of our fym- 
pathies. What effect of human con- 
nexion, what feature of the mind, 
fron: the genilelt emotion to the molt 
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fervid burft of paffion, has been left 
unobferved, has not received a cha- 
racteriftic ftamp from that examiner 
of man? Michael Angelo came to na- 
ture, nature came to Raphael—he 
tranfmitted her features like a lucid 
glafs unftained, unmodified. We itand 
with awe before Michael Angelo, and 
tremble at the height to which he 
elevates us—we embrace Raphael, 
and follow him wherever he kads us.’ 
Energy, with propriety of charaéier, 
and modeft grace, poife his line, and 
determine’ his correétnefs. . Perfeét 
human beauty he has not'reprefented ; 
no face of Raphael’s is perfectly beau- 
tiful ; no figure of his, in the abitraét, 
poffefles the proportions that cculd 
raife it to a ftandard of imitation : 
form to him was only a vehicle of 
charaéter or pathos, and to thofe he 
adapted it ina mode. and with a truth, 
which leaves all attempts at emenda- 
tion hopelefs. “His invention connects 
the utmoft fretch of poffibility, with 
the moft plaufble degree of probabi- 
lity, in 2 manner that equally furprizes 
our fancy, perfuades our judgment, 
and affects our heart. His compofi- 
tion always haftens to the moft necef- 
fary point as its centre, and from that 
difleminates, to that leads back as 
rays, all fecondary ones. Group, 
form, and contrat, are fubordinate to 
the event, and common-place ever 


excluded. His expreffion, in flict 





ihifon with, and decided by character, 
whether calm, animated, agpated, 


convulfed, or abforbed by the tnfpir- 
ing pation, unmixed and pure, never 
contradiéis its caufe, equally remote 
from tamenefs and grimace, the mo- 
ment of his-choice never fuffers the 
ation to flagnate or to expire; it is 
of tranfition, the crifis 
paft and pregnant with 
he future.—If, feparaicly taken, the 
line of Raphac! has been excelled in 
correctnc!s, elegance, and: energy ; 
his colour far furpafled in tone and 
truth, and harmory: lis maffes in 
s, aud his chiaroicuro in-ef- 
confidered as inftruments of pa- 
thos, they have never becn equalled ; 
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and in compofition, invention, ex- 
prefion, and the power of telling a 
ttory, he has never been approached. 





TiITsano. 

Wuite the fuperior principles of 
the art were receiving the homage of 
Tufcany and Rome, the inferior, but 
more alluring charm of colour, began 
to fpread its fafcination at Venice, 
from the pallet of Giorgione da Cattel 
Franco, andirrefiftibly entranced every 
eye that approached the magic of 
Titiano Vecelli of Cador. To no 
colourift before or after him, did na- 
ture unveil herfelf with that dignified 
familiarity in which fhe appeared to 
Titiano, His organ, univerfally and 
equally fit for all her exhibitions, ren- 
dered her fimplei to her moft com- 
pound appearances, with equal pority 
and truth. He penetrated the effence 
and the general principle of the fub- 
ftances before him, aud on'thefe efia- 
blithed his theory of colour. He in- 
vented that breadth of local tint, which 
no imitation has attained; and firft 
expreffed the negative nature of fhade: 
his are the charms of glazing, and the 
myftery of refiexes, by which he de- 
tached, rounded, connected, or en- 
ricied his objects. His harmony is 
lefs indebted to the face of light and 
fhade, or the artifices of contrait, than 
to a due balance of colour, equally 
remote from monotony and fpots. His 
backgroun?s feem to be diftated by 
naiure. Landfcape, whether it be 
conficered as the tranfcript of a fpot, 
or the rich combination of congenial 
objects, or as the fcene of a pheno- 
menon, dates its origin from him: 
he is the father of portrait painting, 
of refemblance with form, charaéier 
with dignity, and cofiume with fub- 
ordination. 

onmeattimeess 
Correccio. 

Axotuer charm was yet wanting 
to complete the round of art—har- 
mony : it appeared with Antonio Leti, 
called Correggio, whofe works it at- 
tended like an enchanted f{pirit. The 


pirit. 


harmony and the grace of Correggio 





























are proverbial: the medium which 
by breadth of gradation unites two 
oppofite principles, the coalition of 
light and darknefs by imperceptible 
tranfition, are the element of his ftyle. 
—This infpires his figures with grace, 
to this their grace is fubordinate: the 
moft appropriate, the moft elegant 
attitudes were adopted, rejected, per- 
aps facrificed to the moft awkward 
ones, in compliance with this imperi- 
ous principle: parts vanifhed, were 
abforbed, or emerged in obedience to 
it. This unifon of a whole, pre- 
dominates over all that remains ofhim, 
from the vaitnefs of kis cupolas to the 
{malleft of his oil-pi@tures.—The har- 
mony of Correggio, though aflifted 
by exquifite hues, was entirely inde- 
pendent of colour: his great organ 
was chiarofcuro in its moit extenlive 
fenfe ; compared with the expanie in 
which he floats, the effects of Lionardo 
da Vinci, are little more than the dy- 
ing ray of evening, and the concen- 
trated flahh of Giogicne difcordant 
abruptnefs. The biand central light 
of a globe, imperceptibly gliding 
through lucid demitints into rich ra- 
fie€ted fhades, compofes. the fpell of 
Correggio, and aifects us with the 
foft emotions of a delicious dream. 





Poussin. 

Brep under Simon Varia, a French 
painter of mediocrity, he found on his 
arrival in Italy, that he had more to 
unlearn than to follow of his mafter’s 
principles, renounced the national ch2- 
racer, and not only with the utmoft 
ardour adopted, -but fuffered himfelf 
to be whoily abforbed by the antique. 
Such was his attachment to the anci- 
ents, ihat it may be faid he lefs imi- 
tated their fpirit than copied their 
relics and painted fculpture ; the cof- 
tume, the mythology, the rites of 
antiquity were his element ; his fcene- 
ty, his landicape are pure clafiic 
ground. He has left fpecimens to 
fhow that he was fometimes fublime, 
and often in the highef degree pathe- 
tic, but hiitory, in the ftri¢teft fenfe, 
was his property, and in that he ought 
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to be followed. His agents only ap- 
pear, to tell the fact, they are fubor- 
dinate to the ftory. Sometimes he 
attempted to tell a ftory that cannot 
be told: of his hiftoric dignity the 
celebrated feries of Sacraments; of 
his fublimity, the vifion he gave to 
Coriolanus ; of his pathetic power, 
the infant Pyrrhus ; and of the vain 
attempt to tell by figures what words 
alone can tell, the teftament of Euda- 
midas, are ftriking inflances. His 
eye, thoogh impreffed wich the tint, 
and breadth; and imitation of Titiano, 
feldom infpired him to charm with co- 
Jour ; crudity. and patches frequently 
deform his effeéts. He is unequal in 
his ftyle of defign; fometimes his 
comprehenfion fails him; he fupplies 
like Pietro Teita, ideal hands, and 
orfo’s with limbs and extremities 
tranfcribed from the model. Whether 
from ‘choice or want of power, he has 
feldom executed his conceptions on a 
larger feale. than that which bears his 
name, and which has perhaps as much 
contributed to make him the darliog 
of this country, as his merit. 





Sanvator Rosa. 

Tue wildnefs of Salvator Rofa, op- 
pofes a powerful contrait to the claffic 
regularity of Pouflin. Terrific and 
grand in his conceptions of inanimate 
nature, he was reduced to attempts of 
hiding by boldnefs of hand, his inabi- 
lity of exhibiting her impafioned, or 
in the dignity of character: his line 
is vulgar: his magic vifions lefs found- 
ed on the principles of ter:or than on 
mythologic trath and caprice, are to 
the probable combinations of nature, 
what the paroxy{ms of a fever are to 
the flights of vigorous fancy. Though 
fo much extolled and fo ambitioufly 
imitated, his banditti are a shedley 
made up of ftarveling models, fhreds 
and bits ef armour from his lumber 
room, bruthed into notice by a daring 
pencil. Salvator was a fatiriit and a 
critic, but the rod which he had the 
infolence to lift againit the nudities of 
Michael Angelo, and the anachroni{m 
of Raphael, would have been better , 
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Employed in chatifing his own mif- 
Conceptions. 
THe Carraccl. 
Towarp the decline of the fix- 
teenth century, Ludovico Carracci, 


with his coafin Agottino and Annibale, , 


founded at Bologna, that ecclectic 
chool, which by &lecting the beauties, 
correcting the faults, fupplying the 
defects, and avoiding the extremes of 
the different ftyles, attempted to form 
a perfect fyftem. But as the mecha- 
nic part was their only objet, they 
did not perce ve tha: the projected 
union was incompauble with the leal- 
ins princizle of each matter. Let us 
hear this plan from Agoltino Car- 
racci himfelf, as it ts laid Cow. in his 
fonvet, on the ingredients reyuired co 
form a perfect painter, if ‘hat may be 
called a fonnet, witch bas more the 
air of medical preleristion. ‘ Take,’ 
fays Agottivo, ‘ the defign of Rome, 
Venetian motion and fhace, the dig- 
nified tone of Lombardy’- c ‘lour, the 
terrible manner of Michael A.gelo, 
the juftiymmetry of Raphael, Titiano’s 
truth of nature, and the foverei,n pu- 
rity of Correggio’s Ilyle ; add to thele 
the decorum and foidity of Tibaldi, 
the learned invention of Primaticcio, 
and a little of Parmegiano’s grace : 
bat tc fave fo much fludy, fi ch weary 
labour, apply your imitation to the 
works which our dear Nicolo has left 
us here.’—Of fuch advice, balanced 
between the tone of regular breeding 
and the cant of an empiric, what could 
be the refult? Excellence. or mecio- 
crity ? Who ever imagined that a mul- 
titude of diffimilar threads cou!d com- 
pofe an uniform teature, thai diflemi- 
nation of fpcts would make mailes, or 
a little of many things produce a legi- 
timate ‘ho ©? Indiferiminate imiia- 
tion muft end in the extinetion of cha- 
yacter, aid tat in mediocrity—the 
cipher of art. 

And were the Carracci fuch? Se- 
parate the precept from the practice, 
the artift from the teacher; and the 
Carracci are in poflefiion of my fub- 
miffive homage. Ludovico, far from 


implicitly fubfcribing to a mafter’s 
dittates, was the fworn pupil of na- 
ture. Toa modett ftyle of form, to 
a fimplicity eminently fitted for thofe 
fubjects of religious gravity, wh'ch his 
talte preferred, he joined that {o- 
Jemnity of hue, that fober twilight, 
the air of cloiftered meditation, which 
you have fo often heard recommended 
as the proper tone of ‘ifloric colour. 
Too o'ten content to rear the humbler 
graces of his fubjeét, he feldom court- 
ed elegance, but always, when he 
did, with enviable iuccefs. Even 
now, though nearly in a flare of eva- 
nefcence, tne three nymphs in the gar- 
den feene of St Michele in Bofco, 
feem moulded by the hand, infp:ted 
by the breath of love. Agoflino, with 
a fingular modetty which prompted 
him rather to propagate the fame of 
otiiers by his graver, than by iteady 
exertion to rely on his own power for 
perpetuity of name,,. combined with 
fome learning a cultivated tafte, cor- 
reftnefs, though not elegance of form, 
and a corregi:fgue colour. Annibale, 
fuperior to both in power of execution 
and academic prowefs, was inferior 
to either in taite and fenfibility and 
judgment ; for the moft ftriking proof 
of this inferiority I appeal to his 
mafter work, the work on which he 
relts his fame, the gallery of the 
Farnefe palace: a work whofe uni- 
form vigour of execution, nothing 
can equal but its imbecility and in- 
congruity of conception. If impro- 
priety of ornament were to be fixed by 
defnition, the fubjeéts of the Farnefe 
gallery might be quoted as ihe moft 
decifive inftances. Criticifm has at- 
tempted to difmifs Paolo Veronefe and 
T atoreito from the province of legi- 
timate h'ltory, with the contemptuous 
appellation of ornamental painters, 


-not for having painted fubjects inap- 


plicable to the public and private 
palaces, the churches and convents, 
which they were employed to deco- 
rate, but becaufe they treated them 
fometimes without regard to coftume, 
or the fimplicity due to facred, heroic, 
or allezoric fubjeéts : if this be jut, 
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where fthall we clafs him, who with 
the Capella Siftina, and the Vatican 
before his eye, fills the manfion of re- 
ligious aulterity and epifcopal dignity, 
with a chaotic feries of trite fable and 
baccznalian revelry, without a'legory, 
void of ailufion, merely to gratiiy the 
puerile oftentation of dauntlefs execu- 
tion and academic vigour? If the 
praife given to a work be not always 
transferable toits matter; if, as Mil- 
ton fays, ‘ the work fome praife and 
fome the architeét,’ let us admire the 
fplenour, the exuberance, the con- 
centration of powers difplayed in the 
Faroefe gallery, while we lament their 
mifappiication by Annibale Carracci. 


4 





Atzeret Durer. 

THe indi{criminate ufe of the words 
genius and talent, has perhaps no 
where caufed more confufion than in 
the claiification of artifts. Albert 
Durer was in my opinion a man of 
great ingenuity, without beimg a ge- 
nius. He itudied, and, as far as his 
penetration reached, eftablithed cer- 
tain proportions of the human .frame, 
but he did not invent a ftyle: every 
work of his is a proof that he wanted 
the power of imitation, of concluding 
from what he faw, to what he did not 
fee, that he copied rather than felect- 
ed the forms that furrounded him, 
and fans remorfe tacked deformity and 
meagerncis to fullrefs, and fometimes 
to beauty. Sucii is his defign; ia 
compotition copious without taile, 
anxioufly precife in parts, and un- 
mindful of the whole, he has rather 
fhown us what to avoid than what to 
foliow. He fometimes had a glimpte 
of the fublime, but it was only a 
glimpfe; the expanded agony of Chrift 
on the Mount of Olives, and the 
myftic conception of his figure of 
Melancholy, are thoughts of fubli- 
mity, though the expreflion of the 
Jatt is weakened by th: rubbith he has 
throwa about her. His Knight, at- 
teided by Death and the Fiend, ts 
more Capricious than terrible: and his 
Adam and Eve are two common meo- 
dels (hut up in a rocky dungeon. -If 
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he approached genius in any part of 
art, it was in colour. His colour went 
beyond his age, and as far excelled in 
truth and breath and handling the oil 
colour of Raphael, as Raphael excells 
him in every other quality. I fpeak 
of eaf"!-pi‘tures—his drapery is broad, 
though much too angular, and rather 
fnapt than folded. Albert is called 
the father of the German {fchcol, 
though he neither reared fcholars, 
nor was imitated by the German ar- 
tifts of his or the fucceeding century. 
That the exportation of his works to 
Italy, fhould have effeted a tempo- 
rary change in the principles of fome 
Tufcans, who had ftudied Michael 
Angelo, of Andrea del Sarto and Ja- 
copo da Pontormo, is a fact which 
proves that minds at certain periods 
may be fubjet to epidemic influence 
as well as bodies. 





Rustns anno RemBranonr. 

Tuis frantic pilgrimage to Italy, 
ceafed at the apparition of the two 
meteors of art, Peter Paul Rubens, 
and Rembrandt Van Rhyn; both of 
whom difdaining to acknowledge the 
ufual laws of admiffion to the temple 
of fame, boldly forged their own keys, 
entered and took poffeflion, each, of 
a moft confpicuous place by his own 
power. Rubens, born at Célogne, 
in Germany, bat brought up at Ant 
werp, then the depofitory of weftera 
commerce, a fchool of religious and 
clafiic learning, aod the pompous feat 
of Auftrian and Spanith fuperftition, 
m<t thefe advantages with an ardour 
and fuccefs of which-crdinary minds 
can form no idea, if we compare the 
period at which he is faid to have fe- 
rioufly applied himfeif to painting, 
under the tuition of Otho Van Veen, 
with the unbounded power he had ac- 
quired over the iniiruments of art, 
when he fet out for Italy ; where we 
inftantly difcover him’ not as the pu- 
pil. but as the fuccefsful rival of the 
mafters whofe works he had fele&ed 
for toe objects of his emulation, En- 
dowed with a full comprehenfion of 
his own charatter, he wafted not a 
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moment on the acquifition of excel- 
lence incompatible with its fervour, 
but flew to the centre of his ambition, 
Venice, and foon compounded from 
the fplendour of Paclo Veronefe and 
the glow of Tintoretto, that florid 
fyflem of mannered magnificence, 
which is the element of his art and 
the principle of his fchool. He firit 
fpread that idzal pallet, which reduced 
10 its ftandard the variety of) nature, 
and once methodized, while his mind 
tuned the method, fhortened or fuper- 
feded individual imitation. His {cho- 
lars, however difimilar in themfelves, 
faw with the eye of their mafter : the 
eye of Rubens was become the fubftitute 
of nature: {till the mind alone, that 
had balanced thefe tints, and weighed 
their powers, could apply them to their 
objects, and determine their ufe in the 
pompous difplay of hiftoric and alle- 
goric magnificence: for that they 
were Telecied, for that the gorgeous 
nofegay fivelled : but when in the pro- 
grcfs of depraved practice, they be- 
came the mere palliatives of mental 
impotence, empty reprefentatives of 
themfelves, the fupporters of nothing 
but clumfier forms and clumfier con- 
ceits, they can only be confidered as 
fplendid impropricties, as the fubfti- 
tutes for wants which no colour can 
palliate, and no tint fupply. 
Rembrandt was, in my opinion, a 
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genius of the firft clafs in whatever 
relates not to form. In {pite of the 
moft portentous deformity, and with- 
out confidering the fpell of his chiar- 
ofcuro, fuch were his powers of nature, 
fuch the grandeur, pathos, or fimpli- 
city of his compofition, from the moft 
elevated or extenfive arrangement to 
the meaneft and moft homely, that 
the beft cultivated eye, the purett fen- 
fibility, and the moit refined tafte 
dwell on them, equaily enthralled. 
Shakfpeare alone. excepted, no one 
combined with fo much tranfcendant 
excellence, fo many, in all other men, 
unpardonable faujts—and reconciled 
us to them. He poffeffed the full 
empire of light and fhade, and of all 
the tints that float between them: he 
tinged his pencil with equal fuccefs.in 
the cool of dawn, in the noon day 
ray, in the livid flafh, in evanefcent 
twilight, and rendered darknefs vifi- 
ble. ‘Though made to bend a ftead- 
faft eye on the bolder phenomena of 
nature, yet he knew how to follow 
her into her calmeft abodes, gave in- 
tereft to infipidity or baldnefs, and 
plucked a flower in every defert. 
None ever like Rembrandt knew to 
improve an accident into a beauty, or 
give importance to a trifle. If ever 
he had a mafter he had no followers ; 
Holland was not made to comprehend 
his power. 


EANER. 


VVYV 
aesasanVe 


——Nought’s had, all’s fpent 


When our defire is got without content. 


THE experience of common life, 
efpecially that of the generous and be- 
nevolent, frequenily convinces us that 
there are fome perions whom itis ex- 
tremely difficult to ferve, and others 
whom it is impofhible to fatisfy. Itis 
certainly fomewhat fingular, that they 
who depend on bounty, fhould think 
themfelves entitled to prefcribe terms, 
and that thofe who have little right to 
anything, fhould yetexpectevery thing. 


SHaks. 


Yet we fhall perhaps find that this is 
only the remains of that diffatisfaction 
which prevails in every rank in life, 
and which induces many to waite that 
time in idle wifhes, which had been 
much better employed in humble ef- 
forts. When our withes extend no 
farther than the grafp of our own abi- 
lities, when we with, in fhort, for no 
more than can be attained, they have 
nothing in them that may not be praife- 
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worthy, aS an incitement to indufry ; 
but when we go beyond that, we 
launch into the regions of fancy and 
romance ; we know not where to ftop, 
and we loofe the imeans of attainment, 
becaufe the obje& is impracticable, 
and unreafonable. Yet experience 
teaches us that our difappointments 
are not lefs acute, than‘if our defires 
had been fixed upon what is neceflary 
and reafonable. 

It wou'd probably fave a great deal 
of future mortification and difappoint- 
ment, if every man, in the outlet of 
life, were to cultivate felf. knowiedge 
fo far as to be able to calculate with 
fome degree of precifion, what he 
wants, what would fatisfy him, and 
what would exciude the rifings of 
envy, and’ the efforts of ambitton. 
Few, however, feem inclined to make 
this calculation, merely by confulting 
their own reafon; they wait to com- 
pare their lot with that of others, and 
{o various and unequal are the fates of 
mankind, that they never fail to meet 
with fome one who has what would 
make them happy, but is out of their 
reach. Prefent enjoyments are no- 
thing, when we inititute comparifons 
of this kind, and the man who begins 
with rifing from competence to wealth, 
will not perhaps be fatisfied with the 
latter ; he will fee fome who are yet 
more wealthy, and it is eafy for an 
‘imagination thus heated, and thus 
difcontented, to ¢o on ftep by ttep, un- 
til even the throne itfelf feems fcarce 
a boundary. 

All this, however, in thofe who 
have the means to improve their fitua- 
tion, will pafs only for ambition or co- 
vetoufnefs ; in their efforts to mount 
higher, it is their own labour, their 
own talents, their own interelt, their 
own wealth, that adminifters to the 
darling object. We are not very 
much furprifed when we fee a man 
who has attained much, grafping for 
more. It is the cuftom ofthe world, 
the regular progrets of ambition. We 
meet ii too often to confider it as Won- 
derful. But when we find the fame 
difcontent in thoie who are- entirely 
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dependent on the bounty, or induftry 
of others, we feel fomething like dif- 
gut; difcontent appears in its worft 
form; it appears in the form of in- 
gratitude ; we have no fympathy for 
difappointments in a cafe like this; 
we fee that what is neceflary is be- 
ftowed with a liberal hand, and yet 
received without thanks and without 
fatisfaction ; we fee the fame bounty 
increafed, and yet without adding 
comfort; we confider the object now 
as unreafonable, ungrateful, or, as of 
that clafs of perfons whom it is im- 
pofible to ferve. 

But there is another confideration, 
which makes us yet more diflatisfied 
with fuch condu&. We fee wealth 
difperfed without ufe; that wealth 
which beftowed upon deferving ob- 
jects, might be made to go fo far in 
adminiftering comfort and alleviating 
diftrefs. We ufually fay, it is /uan- 
dered upon the worthlefs and incon- 
fiderate, when there are fO many other 
perfons to whom it might have been 
given with advantage, whofe induftry 
it might have helped, whofe fervices 
it might have promoted, whofe grati- 
tude it might have enfured. And al- 
though it be true that a man ought to 
befiow bounty,. for the virtue’s fake, 
from a difinterefted motive, ane with- 
out. hope of return or reward in this 
life, yet equally true it is, that gratitude 
is the only fecurity, that the bounty 
has been properly befowed and will 
be prudently managed. Gratitude, 
whatever fome would-be philofophers 
have faid on the. fubjeét, is fo far a 
leffon of independence, that whoever 
feels gratitude for a favour beflowed, 
an afiittance procured, will endeavour 
to make that affitance go as far as 
pofible, to. prevent burdening the do- 
nor, and to advert, if poffible, the 
necefiity of 2 fecond application. I 
know not what’argumn! may advance 
rofpecting this fact, but I am certain 
that all experience is for it. 1 am not, 
however, {peaking of that gratitude 
which is exprefled merely in words, 
or cant phrafes, but that which is real, 
unaffected, and perhaps filent, and 
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whether it be of this defcription or 
not muft be gathered from its fruits, 
for we cannot look into the heart of 
man. If it be falfe, the bounty will 
be lavithed with careleZnefs and in- 
attention ; it will be expended on no- 
thing afeful or neceffary ; it +s be re- 
ceived with prefumption as a right, 
although given perhaps by an entire 
ftranger, and it will be remembered 
only as a plea for a future application. 
On the contrary, if gratitude be real, 
it will be confidered as a timely relief, 
to be managed with difcretion; as 
unexpected, and therefore not to be 
looked for again ; as a generous effort, 
and therefore not to be abufed to un- 
worthy purpofes ; as affording for a 
time the means of being independent 
of thofe who are unfesling and un- 
generous, and therefore to be huf- 
banded with the greateit care and cir- 
cumfpection. ‘There will be a pride 
too, an honeft and manly pride in 
proving that what was lit pricy: given, 
was wilely employed, and that the 
unavoidable adverfities of life, and not 
the want of energy, induiiry, eco- 
nomy, has made fuch afliftance ne- 
ceffary. 

But it may be faid, where will you 
find fuch objets? I anfwer, almoit 
every where; yet I allow that the fe- 
teftion of them is not always eafy, 
that a man mutt pay a little for his 
experience in making this choice ; 
the principal reafon why they occur, 
apparently fo feldom, is, that perfons 
of this defcription are filent and un- 
obtrufive, while impoftors who rua 
away with the floating charities of 
mankind, are clamoreus Sad immportu- 
nate. <A great misfortune, however, 
has arifen from this want of difcrimi- 
nation; men who fet out with being 
benefactors, | have bya long train of 
di! appointments, had their hearts fteel- 
ed againit applications for relief; and 
othe ers, who never had a heart warmed 
with benevolence, have picked up 
their experience at aa ealy rate, and 
boatted of it as their own, and as 
furnidhing them with unanfierable ar- 
guments ‘for the indal gence of their 
avarice. This is undoubt. edly a feri- 
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ous misfortune, but the only inference 
that-ought to be drawn from it is, 
that with a litde circumfpection it 
may be remedied, and in ‘fact, a 
hundred difappointments of the kind 
are not enough to outweigh the fa- 
tisfaction of having refcued one wor- 
thy object. 

[ fhall now relieve the dullnefs of 
this eflay by a itory, in the way of 
illuftration, which’ I lately met with, 
and which, although perhaps extra- 
vagant in fome of its circumftances, 
will not, upon the whole, be found 
very inconfiftent with common ex- 
perience on this fubje&. 

Mrs. Banks (fays my author) the 
widow of a clergyman, who enjoyed 
a good benefice in the city of Lon- 
don, but who lived beyond his in- 
come, was obliged, on the death of 
her hufband, to quit her houfe, retign 
the goods to his creditors, and retire 
to a remote part of the town, where 
fhe rented a fmall garret, and was 
under the necetfity of felling part of 
her clothes for her fubfiftence. Not- 
withftanding her diftrefs, fhe never 
omitted attending divine fervice at 
church, on prayer-days as well as 
Sundays.—She had been in this fitua- 
tion for fome months, when fhe was 
one morning informed that a gentie- 
man defired to fpeak with her: fhe 
received him with fome confufion ; 
and enquiring what his commands 
were to her, he told her, without 
much ceremony, that he had often 
feen her at Church, and had obferved 
a fettled melancholy on her counte- 
nance ;- adding, as he was a great 
oddity, and was fond of increafing 
his own happinefs, he fhould eftcem 
it a favour if fhe would let him know 
the caufe of her diftrefs. The widow, 
burfting into tears, freely toid him the 
fituation he wasin. *£ Well, madam,’ 
faid he, ‘ what weekly fum would 
render your life comfortable ? Would 
half a guinea a week do iti? ‘O, 
yes,’ aniwered fhe, ¢ to the atmoft of 
my defires.’ « Then of that you may 
be affured,’ faid he, prefenting her 
with two guineas as the firft month’s 
payment. She was going to pour 
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out her acknowledgements, when he 
ftopped her thort, by affuring her that 
felf-gratification was the only motive 
of all his actions : io faying, he quitted 
her abruptly. This fum was punc- 
tually paid her; and her benefactor, 
who often called on her, had the plea- 
fare to find her for fome mosths ap- 
pear with a cheerful countenance: 
but one day, when he vilited her, 
there appeared a cloud upon her brow. 
Upon his intreating her to know the 
caufe, fhe, with much feeming relu‘t- 
ance, faid that the uled formerly to 
regale herfelf in an afternoon with a 
difh of good tea, which it was not in 
her power now to do. * You are quite 
right, madam,’ fays he, ‘ and a won- 
der [ did not think of it before: will 
two guineas a quarter be fufficient to 
procure it?’ *O yes, fir,’ retirned 
fhe, with pleafure glowing in her 
cheeks, ‘ Then there is for the firft 
quarter,’ prefenting her with two 
guineas; ‘and J will fometimes do 
myfelf the pleafure to partake of a 
difh with you;’ fo faying, he haftily 
quitted the room. He had the plea- 
{ure for fome time, whenever he drop- 
ped in, to find Mrs. Banks wearing 
the appearance of content; but it was 
noi long before the cloud again ap- 
peared: upon his urging to know the 
caufe, fhe with fome difficuity toid 
him that the fatigue of going fo fre- 
quently up and down fo many ftairs 
affected her breath. ¢ Undoubtedly, 
madam,’ faid he, ‘and to obviate 
this, I will procure the dining-room 
floor for you.’ To this frehh proof of 
his goodnefs, the was ready to pour 
out a deluge of thanks ; bat he ilop- 
ped her thort, with again aiiuring her 
that felf-love amply repaid him. 

In this comfortable fituation, Mrs. 
Banks appeared for a year to be quite 
happy ; but the then loft her vivacity, 
and in fpite of her efforts to the con- 
trary, there was a look on the gen- 
tleman’s next vifit, that denoied a 
fomething fill wanting: he therefore 
prefled her to let him know what it 
might be, and with much difficulty 
drew from her that a {mall collectien 
of well chofzn beoks, and a garden, 
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muft render the poTeffor of them very 
happy. To this he made no reply, 
but foon took his leave; and, in a 
fhort time after, entered her apart- 
itients, atid prefenting her his hand, 
defired that fhe would oblige him with 
her company on a thort excurfion ; 
to which fhe readily confenting, he 
politely led her down ttsirs, and, put- 
ting her into a coach that was wait- 
ing, placed himfelf by her, and they 
were foon brovght to a fmall neat 
houfe. When they alighted, he led 
her into every apartment ; in the firft 
of which .was a colleGion of well- 
chofen books. After the had expreff-. 
ed her admiration of the fituation of 
the houfe, its neatnefs, elegance of 
furnitu-e choice of the books, &c. 
&c. he led her into an exceeding 
pretty garden, with which fhe was 
almoitin raptures. He then told her 
that fhe was miflrefs of all fhe faw, 
and the might take immediate poffef 
fion of it; that there was a man and 
maid-fervant that attendcd her com- 
mands; and that. fhe might for the 
future have nothing to want, fhe might 
depend on having fifty pounds a quar- 
ter prid her. With this fhe was fo 
tranfported with gratitude, that fhe 
threw herfelf on ‘er knees, and wag 
going to fpeak, when he left her ab- 
rupily: he now freque-tly had a 
cheerful setz-a-te‘e with .he widow 4 
bur he had once more the mortifica- 
tion to find difcontent again depic- 
tured in her countenance. When, as 
ufual, he intreated to know the caufe, 
fhe pleaded want of health: he then 
would have called in the advice of @ 
phyfician; but fhe: affured him that 
would not reach the caufe. * Where 
fhall we feek for a remedy, madam ?? 
* Alas!’ faid the, * my neighbour has 
a pea-hen, whofe veife wil not fuffer 
me to take any repof:.’ ¢ Is that the 
cafe?’ fai! he, catching up his hat ; 
«I fear that you wil meet with a pea- 
hen wherever vou go,’ aad immedi- 
ately quitted the houfe. The next day 
his iteward waited on her, to inform 
her that his mafter had difcharged the 
fervants,; fold the goods, and let the 
houle. 
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THE WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A SKETCH. 


{ From Mifs Epceworrn’s Betinpa. ] 


This is a Novel of no common Merit, in which, however, the Fable is carried en 
with fo much conneéed Regularity, that we can give our Readers but a faint 
Idea of the whoie, ty a few Paffages from the Life of Lady Delacour, one of 

. the moft prominent Charaéters in the Work, related by herfelf, and a CharaGer, 
we are afraid, not without a Prototype in the tonijfh Circles. 


OF all lives, mine has been the 
leaft romantic. No love init, but a 
great deal of hate. I was a rich 
heirefs.—I had, I believe, a hundred 
thoufand pounds, or more ; and twice 
as many capriccs.—I was hancfom 
and witty- or, to fpeak with that 
kind of circumlocution which is called 
humility, the world, the partial world, 
thought me abeauty, and a bel-ef rit. 
Having told you my fortune, need I 
add, that I, or it, had lovers in a- 
bundance—of all forts and degrees— 
not to reckon thofe, it may be pre- 
fumed, who died of concealed paflions 
for me. I had fixteen declarations 
and propofals in form—then what in 
the name of wonder, or of common 
fenfe, which by the bye is the greateit 
of wonders—what in the name of 
common fenfe made me marry lord 
Deiacour?—Why, my dear, you— 
no, not you, but any girl who is not 
ufed to have a parcel of admirers, 
would think it the eatieft thing in the 
world to make her choice; but let 
her jucge by what fhe feels, when a 
dextrous mercer or linen-Craper pro- 
duces pretty thing after pretty thing-— 
and this is fo becoming, and this wtil 
wear for ever—as he fwears; but 
then that’s fo fafiionable—the novice 
flands in a charming perplexity, and 
after examining, ard doubting, and 


tofling half the goods in the thop, its 


ten to one, when it begins to get late, 

the young lady, in a hurry, pitches 

upon the very uglicit and worit thing 

that the has feen. Juit fo it was with 

me and my lovers, and juft fo 

« Sad was the hous, and lucklefs was the 
day” 


I pitched upon vifcount Delacour, for 
my lord and judge. He had juft at 
that time loft at Newmarket more 
than he was worth, in every fenfe of 
the word ; and my fortune was the 
mott convenient thing in the world to 
a man in his condition. Lozenges 
are of fovereign ufe in fome com- 
plaints The heirefs lozenge is a 
{pecific in fome confumptions. You 
are furprifed that I can laugh and jeft 
about fuch a melancholy thing as my 
marriage with lord Delacour ; and fo 
am I, efpecially when I recolleét all the 
circumftances—for though [ bragged 
of there being no love in my hiltory, 
there was when | was a goofe or a 
golling of about eighteen—jult your 
age, Belinda, | think fomething very 
hike love playing about my head, or 
my heart. —'lhere was a certain Henry 
Percival, a Clarence Hervey of a 
mnan—no, he had ten times the fenfe, 
beesing your pardoo, of Clarence 
Hervey——his misfortane, or mine, was 
that he had too much fenlemhe was 
in love.with me, but not with my 
faults; now I wifely confidering, that 
my faults were the greate!t part of me, 
infited upon his being in Jove with 
my faulits—He wouldn't or coulin’s 
—I {aid wouldn’t—ie faid covldn’t. 
I had been ufed to fee the men about 
me, lick the duit—for it was gold duit 
— Percival made wry faces—lord De- 
Incour made none.—I[ pointed him 
out to Percival as an example—it was 
an example he would rot follow—I 
was_ provoked, and 1 married, in 
hopes of provoking the man I loved— 
The worft of it was | did not provoke 
him as much as 1 expedted. Six 
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months afterward, I heard of his mar- 
riage with a very amiablewoman. I 
hate thofe very amiable women—Poor 
Percival !— | thould have been a very 
happy’ woman, } fancy, if [ had mar- 
ried you—for | beiieve you were the 
only man who ever really loved me— 
but ail that is now over !—Where 
were we?—QO, | married my lord 
Del.cour, knowing him to be a fool, 
and believing that, for this reafon, I 
fhould tnd no trouble in governing 
him. But what a fatal miftake!—a 
fool, of ali animals in the creation, 
is the molt dificuit to govern. We 
fet out in the fathionable world, with 
a mutual defire to be as extravagant 
as poilible--Strange, that with this 
fimilarity of tafte, we could never 
agree! Strange, that this fimilarity of 
talte was the courfe of our perpetual 
quarrels !—During the firit year of 
our marriage, I had always the upper 
hand in thefe d-fputes, and the lait 
word; and | was content.—Stubborn 
as the brute was, | thought I fhould 
in time break him in—From the fpe- 
cimens you have feen, you may guefs 
that [ was even then a tolerab'e pro 
ficient in the dear art of felf-juftfica- 
tiov—1 had almoft gained my point, 
juft broken my lord’s heart, when one 
fair morning, I unluckily told his man 
Champfort, that he knew no more 
how to cut hair than a fheepfhearer. 
Champfort, who is conceit perfonified, 
took mortal offence at th’s; and the 
devil, who is always at hand to turn 
anger into malice, put it into Champ- 
fort’s head, to put it into my Jord’s 
head, that the world thovght—* My 
lady governed him.’—My lord took 
fire. They fay the torpedo, the 
coldeft of all creatures, fometimes 
gives: out a fpark—I fuppofe, when 
electrified with anger—The next time 
that innocent I, infifted upon my lord 
Delacour’s doing, or not doing—I 
forget which—the mott reafonable 
thing in the world, my lord turns 
fhort round, and anfwers——* My lady 
Delacour, | am not a man to be go- 
verned by a wife."—And from that 
time to this, the words ‘ J am not a 
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man to be governed by a wife,’ have 
been written in his obftinate face, as 
all the workd who can read the human 
countenance may feemMy dear, I 
laugh, but even in the midft of laugh- 
ter, there is fadnefsS—But you don’t 
know what it is—I hope you never 
may—to have an obitinate fool for 
your hufband. 

I at firft flattered myfelf, that my 
lord’s was not an inveterate, incurable 
malady, but from his obvious weak- 
nefs, 1 might have feen that there was 
no hope; for cafes of obftinacy are 
always dangerous in proportion to the 
weaknefs of the patient—My lord’s 
cafe was defperate. Kill or cure, was 
my humane, or prudent maxin—lI 
determined to try the poifon of jea- 
louly, by way. of an alternative—l 
had long kept it in petto as my ul- 
timate remedy. I fixed upon a pro- 
per fubjet—a man with whom I 
thought that I could coquette to all 
eternity, without any danger to my- 
felf—a ceriain colonel Lawlefs—as 
empty a coxcomb as you would with 
to fee. —The’ world, faid I to myfelf, 
can never be fo abfurd as to fufpeét 
lady Delacour, with fuch a man as 
this, thoagh her lord may, and will, 
for nothing is too abfard for him to 
believe. Half my theory proved juft 
—that is faying a great deal for any 
theory.—-My lord iwallowed the re- 
medy that I prepared for him, with 
an avidity, and a bonbommie, which 
it did me good to behold—my remedy 
operated beyoud my moft fanguine 
expetations. The poor man was 
cured of his obitinacy, and became 
ftark mad with jealoufy. Then in- 
deed I had fome hopes of him; for a 
madman can be managed, a fool can- 
not. Ina month’s time, I made him 
quite docile. With a face longer than 
the weeping philofopher’s, he came 
to me one morning, and affured mie, 
‘he would do every thing that 1 
pleafed, provided I would confult my 
own honour and his, and give up co- - 
lonel Lawlefs.’ . 

‘Give up !’—I could hardly for. 
bear laughing at the expreflion—-i re- 
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plied, that as long as my lord treated 
me with becoming refpect, | had ne- 
ver, in thought or deed, given him 
fat caufe of complaint; but that I 
was not a woman to be infulted, or to 
be kept, as [ had hitherto been, in 
leading-ftrings, by a hulband.—My 
lord, flattered, as [ meant he fhould 
be, with the idea, that it was poffible 
he thould be fulpeéted of keeping a 
wife in leading-{trings, fell to making 
proteftations, ‘ he hoped his future 
conduét would prove, &c.’—Upon 
this hint, I gave the reins to my ima- 
gination, and full drive 1 went into a 
trefh carcer of extravagance; if I 
were checked, it was az infult, and I 
begandireétly to talk of /eading-frrings. 
This ridiculous game | played, fuc- 
cefsfully enough, for fome time, till 
at length, though naturally rather 
flow at calculation, he a€ually difco- 
vered, that if we lived at the rate of 
twenty thoufand a year, and had only 
ten thoufand a year to fpend, we 
fhould in due time, have nothing left. 
This notable difcovery he communi- 
cated to me one morning, after a long 


preamble. 


We were relieved from our money 
embarraffments by the timely death 
of a rich nobleman ; to whofe large 
eftate my lord Delacour was heir at 
law. I was intoxicated with the idle 
compliments of all my acquaintance, 
‘and I endeavoured to confole myfelf 
for mifery at home, by gayety abroad. 
Ambitious of pleafing univerfally, I 
became the worft of tlaves—a flave to 
the world—Not a moment of my 
time was at my own difpcfal—not one 
of my aétio:s; I may fay, not one of 
my thoughts, was my own—I was 
obliged to find things ¢ charming’ 
every hour, which tired me to death; 
and every day it was the fame duil 
round of hypocrify and diflipation. 
You wonder to hear me fpeak in this 
manner, Belinda, but one mutt {peak 
the truth fometimes; and this is what 
1 have tezn faying to Harriot Freke 
continually —continually, for thefe ten 
years pat. Then why perfift in the 


fame kind of life, you fay ?—Why, 


-my dear, becaufe | could not ftop—lI 


was fit for this kind of life, and for 
no other—I could not be happy at 
home, for what fort of a companion 
could I have made of lord Delacour ? 
By this time he was tired of his horfe 
Potatogs, and his horfé Highflier, 
and his horie Eclpfe, and Goliath, 
&c. and he had taken to hard drink- 
ing, which foon turned him, as you 
fee, quite into a beat. I forgot to 
tell you, that I had three children du- 
ring the fixtt five years of my mar- 
riage. The firft was a boy ; he was 
bo.n dead; and my lord, and al! his 
odious relations, laid the blame-upon 
me; becauf: I wou'd not be kept pri- 
foner half a year by an old mother of 
his, a vile Caffandra, who was aluass 
prophefying that my child would not 
be torn alive.—My iecond child was 
a girl, but a poor, ciminutive, fickly 
thing.—It was the fathion at this time 
for mne mothers to fuckle their own 
children—fo much the worfe for the 
poor brats.—-Fine nurfes never made 
fine children. There was a prodigi- 
ous rout made about the matter; a 
vait deal of fentiment and fympathy, 
and compliments, and inquiries ; but 
after the novelty was over, I became 
heartily fick of the bufinefs; and at 
the end of about three months, my 
poor child was fick too—I don’t much 
like to think of it—it died.—If I had 
put it out to nurfe, I fhould have been 
thought by my friends an unnatural 
mother ~ but | fhould have faved its 
life. I fhould have bewailed the lofs 
of the infant more, if lord Delacour’s 
relations and my own had not made 
fuch lamentations upon the occafion, 
that ] was ftumned—I couldn’t or 
wouldn’t fhed a tear, and [ left it to 
the old dow ager to perform in public, 
as fhe wifhed, the chief part of 
mourner, and to comfort hertelf in 
private, by lifting up her hands and 
eyés, and railing at me as the moft 
infenfible of mothers. All this time 
I fuffered more than fhe did: but that 
is what fhe fhall never have the fatif- 
faction of knowing. I determined, 
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that if ever I had another child, I 
would not have the barbarity to nurfe 
it myfelf. Accordingly, when my 
third child, a girl, was born, I fent 
it off immédiately to the country, to 
a flout, bealthy, broad-faced nurfe, 
under whofe care it grew and flourifh- 
ed; fo that at three years old, when 
it was brought back to me, I could 
{carcely believe the chubby little thing 
was my own child, | The fame reafous 
which convince me I ought not to 
nurfe my own child, determined me, 
a tlus forte raifon, NOt to undertake 
its education. Lord Delacour could 
not bear the child becaufe it was not 
aboy. The girl was put under the 
care of a governefs, who plagued my 
heart out with her airs tracafferics, for 
three or four years; at the end of 
which time, as fhe turned out to be 
lord Delacour’s mittrefs in form, I, 
was obliged—in form—to beg fhe 
would leave my houfe, and I put her 
pupil into better hands, I hope, at a 
celebrated academy for young ladies. 
What I did with my time I cannot 
tell you—’ Tis gone, and no trace left 
—One day aficr another went, I know 
not how—Had I wept for every day 
J lof, i’m fure I-fhould have cried 
my eyes out before this time—If I 
had enjoyed any amufement in the 
midft of this diflipation, it would 
all have been very well; but I de- 
clare to you in confidence, I have been 
tired to death.—Nothing can be more 
monotonous than the life of a hacknied 
fine lady—and I queition whether a 
dray-horfe, or a horfe ina mill, would 
willingly change places with one—if 
they could know as much of the mat- 
ter as I do—You are furprized at 
hearing all this from me.—My dear 
Belinda, how I envy you! You are 
not yet tired of every thing. —The 
avorld has ll the glofs of novelty for 
you—Hut don’t expect that it can lait 
above a feafon. My firft winter was 
certainly entertaining enough—One 
begins with being charmed with the 
bultle and glare, and what the French 
call /peacle ; this is over, 1 think, in 
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fix months.—I can but juf recolleé& 
having been amufed at the Theatres, 
and the Opera, and the Pantheon, and 
Ranelagh, and all thofe places, for 
their own fakes—Soon, very foon we 
go out to fee people, not things— 
‘Then we grow tired of feeing pesple 
—and then we go out, merely becaufe 
we can’t ftay at home.—A difmal 
ftory, and a true one.—Excule me 
for fhowing you the fimple truth; 
well dreffed falfehood is a-perfonage 
much more prefentable—I am now 
come to an epoch in my hiftory, in 
which there is a dearth of extraordi- 
nary events— What fhall I do >—Shall 
1 invent ?—{ would if 1 could—but [ 
cannot. Then I mutt confefs to you, 
that during thefe four years, 1 fhould 
have died of exnui, if 1 had not been 
kept alive by my hatred of Mrs. {ot- 
tridge, and of my hufband—I don’t 
know which I hate moft—O yes, I 
do. I certainly hate Mrs. Luttridge, 
the moft—for a woman can always 
hate a woman more than fhe can hate 
aman, unlefs fhe had been ia love 
with him—which I never was with 
poor lord Delacour—Yes! I certainly 
hate Mrs. Luitridge the moft—I can- 
not count the number of extravagant 
things I have done on purpofe to 
eclipfe her-—We have had rival routs, 
rival concerts, rival galas, rival thea- 
tres—the has coft me more than Jhe’s 
worth. But then I certainly have 
mortified her once a month at leaft.— 
My hatred to Mrs. Luttridge, my 
dear, is the remote caufe of my love 
for you—for it was the caufe of my 
intimacy with your aunt Stanhope.— 
Mrs. Sta::hope is reaily a clever wa- 
man; fhe knows how to turn the ha- 
tred of all her friends and acquaintance 
to her advantage. —To ferve lovers, 
is a thankful office, compared with 
that of ferving saters—polite haters I 
mean—It may be dangerous, for 
aught I know, to interpofe in the 
quarrels of thofe who hate their neigh- 
bours, not only with all their fouls, 
but with all their ftrength—the bar- 
barians fight it out, kifs, and are 
friends.—‘Ihe quarrels which never 
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come to blows are fafer for a go-be- 
tween; but even thefe are not to be 
compared to iuch as never come to 
words. Your true filent haired is that 
which laits tor ever—The moment it 
was known that Mrs. Luttridge and 
I, had come to the refolution never to 
{peak to one another, vour aunt Stan- 
hope began to miniiter to my hatred 
fo, that the made herfelf quite agree- 
able. She, one winter, gave me no- 
tice that my adverfary had fet her 
heart upon having a magnificent en- 
tertainment, on a particular day. On 
that day, I determined, of courfe, io 
have a rival gala.—Mrs, Stamhooe’s 
maid had a lover, a gardener, who lived 
at Cheliea; and the gardener had an 
aloe, which was expected foon to blow. 
Now a plant that blows but once in a 
hundred years is worth having. ‘The 
gardener intended to make a pubtic 
exhibition of it; by which he expect- 
ed to gain about a hundred guineas. 
—Your aunt Stanhope’s maid got it 
from him, for me, tor fifty; and I 
had it whifpered about, that an aloe, 
in full blow, would itand in the mid- 
die of one of lady Delacour’s {upper 
tables. The difliculiy was to make 
Mrs. Luttridge fix upon the very day 
we wanted; for you know we could 
not poflibly put off the blowing of 
our aloe.—Your aunt Stanhope ma- 
nated the thing admirably, by means 
of a comm:n friend, who was not a 
fuipected perion with the Luttridges— 
in fhort, my dear, J gained my point 
—every body came from Mrs. Lut- 
tridge’s to me, or to my alue.—She 
had a prodigioufly fine jupper, but 
fearce a foul flaid with her; they all 
came to fee, what cou!i be fen bur 
once in a hundred year .—Now the 
aloe, you know, is of a cumberfome 
height for a {upper ornament —My 
aloon luckily nad a dome, and under 
the dome we placed it. Round the 
huge china vafe in which it was plant- 
ed, we placed the molt beautiful, or 
rather the moft expentive hot-houfe 


plants we could procure. After all, 
the aloe was an ugly thing—but it an- 
iwered iny purpofe—it made Mrs, 
Luttridge, as | am credibly informed, 
a.foiucely weep for vexauoa, 

Lady Delacour paufed, and leaned 
back on the tofa—ihe appearcad in 
great pain. , 

‘O!—i am fometimes,’ refamed 
fhe, ‘ as you fee, in terrible pain. —r or 
two years after | gave mydfelf that 
blow with the piftol *, I negicdcied the 
warning twinges that 1 felt from tme 
to time—at lait i was termfied. Mar- 
riett was the only perion to whom I 
mentioned my tears, and fhe was pro- 
foundly ignorant. She flattered me 
with falie hopes, till, alas! it was in 
vain to doubt of the nature of my com- 
plaint. ‘ihen fhe urged me to con- 
fult a phyfician—that I would not do 
—I could not - I never will coniult a 
phyfician—l would not for the uni- 
verfe have my fituation known—You 
ftare—you cannot enter into my feel- 
ings—Why, my dear, if I lof» ad- 
miration, what have I left ?—Would 
you have me live upon pity? Con- 
fider, what a dreadful thing it mult be 
to me, who have no friends, no fa- 
mily, <0 be confined io a fick room— 
a fick bed—’tis what I mutt come to 
at laii—but not yet—not yet—! have 
fortitede—I thould defpife myfelf if I 
had no fpecies of merit—befides, it is 
ftill fome occupatioa to me, to act my 
part in public—and buftle, notie, non- 
fenfe, it they donot amufe, or intereft 
me, yet they ftire reflzxion—may 
you never know what it is to feel re- 
morfe! The idea of that poor wretch, 
Lawleis, whom I actually murdered, 
as much as if I had fhot him, haunts 
me whenever [ am alone. It is now 
between eight or nine years fince he 
died, and i have lived ever fince in a 
conftant courfe of diflipation—but it 
won't do.—Confcience! confcience 
will be heard. Since my health has 
been weakened, I believe I have ac- 


* This alludes to lady Delacour’s having attempted to fire a pittol, in a duel, an 
incident fomewhat extravagant, even in thefe times of wild diflipation, but managed 


fo as to procure effect in the novel, 
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quired more confcience—TI really think 
that my (iupid lord, who has neither 
ideas nor fenfations, except when he 
is imtoxicated, is a hnndred times 
happier than I am. Bat I will {pare 
you, Belinda—I promifed that you 
fhould have a /cene, and | will keep 
my word—lIt is, however, a great re- 
lief to open my mind to one who has 
fome feeling. —Harriot Freke has 
none—I am convinced that fhe has 
no more feeling than this table. I 
have not yet to!d you how the has 
ufed me -- You know that it was fhe 
who led, or rather dragged me into 
that fcrape with Lawlefs.—For that 
I never reproached her—You know it 
was fhe who frightened me into fight- 
ing that duel with Mrs. Tuttridge— 
For this. 1 never reproached her—She 
has coit me my piece of mind—my 
health—my life—She knows it, and 
fhe forfakes, betrays, infults, and 
leaves me to die—I cannot command 
my temper futficiently to be coherent 
when I fpeak of her—I cannot ex- 
prefs in words what I feel. How 
could that moft treacherous of beings, 
for ten years, make me believe that 
fhe was my friend? While I thought 
fhe really loved me, I pardoned her 
all -her faults.—4//--what a compre- 
henfive word!—All, all I forgave, 
and continually faid—duwt fhe has a 
good heart-—A good heart! She has 
no heart! She has no feeling for any 
living creature but herfelf—I always 
thought that fhe cared for no one but 
me—but now [| find the can throw me 
off as eafily as fhe would her glove— 
And this too I fuppofe the calls a fro- 
lic—or, in her own vulgar language, 
fun.—Can you believe it ?—What do 
you think fhe has done, my dear? 
She has gone over at laft to odious 
Mrs. Luttridge—aétually the is gone 
down with the Luttridges to thire. 
The independant member has taken 
the Chiltern hundreds, vacates his 
feat, ane election comes on directly 
—the Luttridges are to bring in Freke 
—not Harriot’s coufin, they have cut 
him - but her hutband, who is now to 
commence fcnator—he is to come in 
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for the county, upon condition that 
Luttridge hall nave Freke’s borough. 
Lord Delacour, without faying one 
fyilatle, has gone and promifed his: 
intereit to this prefent junto, and lady 
Delacour is left a miferable cipher— 
My lord’s motives 1 can clearly un- 
dertland; he loft a thoufacd guineas 
to Mrs. Luitridge this winter, and 
this is a convenient way of paying 
her—why Harriot thould be fo anxi- 
ous to fervea hufband whom fhe hates 
—might furprize any body who did 
not know des deffous des caries as well 
as [ do.—-You are but juit come into 
the world, Belinda—the world of 
wickednefs, I mean, my dear, or you 
would have heard what a piece of work 
there was, a few years ago, about 
Harriot Freke, and this coufin of hers. 
Without betraying her confidence, L 
may jut tell you what is known to 
every body, that the went io far, 
that if it had not been for me, not a 
foul would have vifited her— the fwam 
in the fea of folly out of her depth— 
the tide of fafaion ebbed, and then fhe 
was left fticking knee deep in the mud ; 
a ridiculous, fcandalous figure ; I had 
the courage and foolifh good-nature 
to hazard myfelf for her, and actually 
dragged her to terra firma—how fhe 
has gone on fince I canaog tell you 
precifely, becaufe I am not in the fecret 
—but the cataftrophe is public—to 
make her peace with her hufband, the 
gives up her friend—Weil! that 1 
could have pardoned, if fhe had not 
been fo bafe as to go over to Mrs. 
Luttridge.—Mrs. Luttridge offered 
({’ve have feen the letter, and Har- 
riot’s anfwer) to bring in Freke, the 
hufband, and to make both a county 
and a family peace, on condition that 
Harriot fhould give up all connexion 
with lady Delacour.—Mrs. Luttridge 
knows this would provoke me beyond 
meafure, and there is nothing fhe 
would not do to gratify her mean, 
malevolent pafions—fhe has fucceed- 
ed for once in her life—the blame of 
the duel, of courfe, is all thrown upon 
nre — and, would you believe it, Har- 
siot Freke, I am credibly informed, 
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throws all the blame of Lawlefs’ buft- 
nefs on me—nay, hints that Lawiefs’ 
death-bed declaration of my innocence 
was very generous.—O ! the treachery, 
the bafenefs of this woman! and it 
was my fate to hear all this laft night, 
at the mafguerade—] waited, and 
waited, and looked every where for 
Harriot—the was to be the widow 
Brady, | know—At laft the widow 
Brady made her appearance, and I 
accofted her with all my ufual fami- 
liarity. The widow was dumb—I 
infifted upon knowing the caufe of this 
fudden lofs of fpeech—The widow 
took me into another apartment, un- 
mafxed, and there I beheld Mr. Freke, 
the hufband—I was aftonifhed, had no 
idea of the truth. * Where is Har- 
riot?’ I believe were the firft words 
I faid. -* Gone into the country.’ 
—'To the country ??—* Yes; to 
—hhire, with Mrs. Luttridge.’— 
Mrs. Luttridge, odious Mrs. Lut- 
tridge ! I could f{carcely believe my 
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fenfes—but Freke, who always hated 
me, believing that I led his wife, 
inftead of leading me into mifchicf, 
would have enjoyed my aftonifliment 
and my rage—fo I concealed both, 
with all poffible prefence of mind— 
He went on overwhelming me with 
explanations and copies of letters ; 
and declared jt was at Mrs. Freke’s 
requeft that he did and {aid ali this, 
and that he was to follow her next 
morning. I broke from him, fimply 
wifhing him a good journey, and as 
much family peace as his patience 
merited— He knows that I know his 
wife’s hiftory, and though /ae has fhe 
has no fhame, he has fome. I had 
the fatisfaction to leave him blufhing 
with anger, and I fupported the cha- 
racter of the comic mufe a full hour 
afterward, to convince him, that all 
their combined malice would fail to 


-break my fpirit—in public—what I 


fuffer in private, 1s known only to my 
own heart.’ 


LETTER FROM 4 NEGLECTED PERSONAGE. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

AS, from the general conduct of 
your publication, the utility of the 
initrufion, and the innocence of the 
entertainment it affords, you feem to 
be no ftranger to me, and have liften- 
ed rather oftener to what I fuggeited, 
than fome of your cotemporaries, I 
have thought proper to give you the 
preference in this addrefs, depending 
upon your ufual candour to admit the 
complaint of a correfpondent who, 
for fome re2fon or other, has been of 
late much lefs attended to than, he 
flatters himfelf, he deferves. 

It is as well known a fact, as that 
the fun thines at mid-day, that I am 
the friend of mankind—not of this 
nation or that, but of mankind in ge- 
neral, wherever difpezfed ; and I be- 
lieve I am the only philanthropift 
upon a great fcale, who have nothing 
in me of affectation, but really per- 
form the good which I profefs, and 
difappoint no man’s expectations. 
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Thefe are trong claims to notice, but 
I am forry to fay it is moft fhamefuily 
difregarded by many perfons of all 
ranks of life, much to their own de- 
triment, for what alas! can .they do 
to me, except perhaps fiiencing me 
for a little while, which only makes 
me break out with more immpetu- 
ofity, when I catch any of my ene- 
mies alcae. 

Perfectly aware, as I am, that he 
who fets up as an advifer of the young 
and the gay, the ambitious or the 
covetous, performs but an unwelcome 
fervice, I have ever confined myfelf 
to gentle hints, which if taken, would, 
I am certain, have prevented much 
mifchief. I vainly thought that this 
would have recommended me to ge- 
neral attention. I likewife made it 
a point to yive thefe hints in the mof 
private manner poffible, at a time 
when nobody but the party and myfelf 
were privy to what was in agitation, 
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There could furely be no harm, there- 
fore, in giving up a purfuit which had 
neither been promifed nor communi- 
cated to any one, and the pernicious 
confequences of which I fully ftated 
on my firlt vifii. Yet even in fuch 
cafes, I have failed, partly from the 
firength of the temptation being fu- 
perior to the force of my arguments, 
and partly from fome perfons being fo 
deaf or infenfible that I never could 
fully obtain a hearing. 

But one principal reafon why my 
admonitions are fo contemptuoully for- 
got is, that thofe on whom I beftow 
them fo frequently run into the com- 
pany of certain perfons (of whom 
there are not a few in this metropolis) 
who make a-mock of every thing [ 
fay, and have a number of jeering ito- 
ries and jokes at my expence, which 
they retail with infinite glee, and ina 
moment deltroy the deepeft impref- 
fions | have been able to make. Their 
way is this; they fay, ¢ don’t liften 
to that fellow (meaning me) you will 
be reckoned a fneaking and a mean- 
fpirited character if you do, and in 
order to prevent his (that is my) im- 
portunity, don’t commit yourfelf in 
private with him ; don’t let him catch 
you alone; and that you may be the 
more on your guard, we will give you 
a piece of information refpecting this 
fellow, which will be of great fervice 
to you. Whether he be in debt, and 
purfued by bailiffs, or not, we are 
uncertain, but the fact is that he ge- 
nerdlly calls on thofe with whom he 
would wifh to converfe, on Sundays. 
Take care you are never at home, on 
that day, or if you cannot be denied, 
be fure you have company, and thet 
is what he moft diflikes, fo you may 
eafily get rid of him.—Another cir- 
cumftance that confirms us in the 
opinion that he is afraid of being feen, 
is this, he frequently calls at midnight, 
when to be fure one cannot fo eafily 
be denied, but {till if you are peremp- 
tory, he will at length take a refufal, 
and this you may give him by laugh- 
ing in his face, or humming a tune, 


or fometimes by drinking a bottle of 


wine, all which things he hates, and 
will become fuilky, and go about his 
bufinefs; but he is extremely trouble- 
fome, if you will condefcend to liften 
to all his whims and fcruples. You 
would not be able to live a month with 
him. He makes people abfolute 
flaves.’— 

Now, Mr. ‘Editor, in this advice, 
there is fome truth and fome falfehood, 
which of all the ways that can poffibly 
be contrived to make bad advice pa- 
latable, or tell a fcandalous ftory with 
effe&t, is the beft. A man will na- 
turally fay, ‘ Part of this I know 
by experience to be true, and I have 
a right to think all the reftis fo.’ But 
why not as well conclude, * Part of 
this I know to be /fa/f, and all the 
reft may be fo.” ‘Lhe one conclufion 
is furely as logical as the other. But 
as I with to ftand fair in your opinion, 
and that of your readers, I will ex- 
plain the matter as well as I can, and 
feparate the truth from the falfehood 
with impartiality, if one may be al- 
lowed to be impartial in his own 
caufe. 

That I vifit principally on Sundays 
is moft true, but not for the reafon 
afligned, namely, that the deranged 
itate of my affairs will not allow me 
to go abroad on any otherday. The 
fact is, I converfe with many hundreds 
every day in the week, but Sunday is 
a day which, it is well known to per- 
fons who know hiftory, was originally 
eftablifhed as my grand vifiting day, 
and I do not {peak it from vanity, 
whoever keeps up the ancient cuftom 
of admitting my vifits on that day, 
will mott freely confefs the pleafure it 
affords, and the profit it derives to 
him all the reit of the week. Such 
perfons allow that their worldly affairs 
profper better, that they are enabled 
to be more regular, fyfematic and 
punctual, than others who have ex- 
pelled that day from their ca‘endar ; 
in a word that they acquire that very 
neceflary piece of ae the 
knowledge of what they’are about, for 
want of which fo many fail into diffie 
culties almoft inextricable. Now, fir, 
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the frequency of my vifits is com- 
plained of. Is once a week fo very 
trequent, or are three or jour minutes 
aj a time fuch a vait fpace that it 
cannot be fpared from the four and 
twenty hours? But, fir, the truth is, 
] am not an importunate vifitor. 1 
know how and when to keep my 
diftance, as well as the beft-bred per- 
fonage in the kingdom. 1 do not 
come without a call. [ do not vilit 
where every thing is going on well, 
snd happily. 1 am not for the fun- 
fhine only. My bufinefs is to fet 
right what is wrong, and correét what 
is amils. And how do I do this? 
Like fome of your modern advice- 
givers, after the mifchief is done and 
pait remedy ? Do I come with along 
face, and an affected Mrain of fenu- 
mental pity and compaffion for what 
cannot be helped ? No—I do not, 
indeed, deny but that I fometimes 
vit on fuch occafions ; but my ge- 


neral wey Is forefight and preventa ne 


| susgeit what may be wrong, what 
moy ve hurtful, and how it may be 
averted, and, as obferved before, I 
fugveit it in private, in a fort of whif- 
er, Hf. T may ufe the term, when I 
rt the party afide; and [ do this 
ith a view to prevent his being ex- 
poled in company, or to the world at 
large, mm the chara&ter either of a 
fool, or a mixture of both, 
ke of 
common, Nor 
man leng, 
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rogue Ora 
which I thi late has become very 
do I ever detain any 
not a moment more than 


af v3; he mutt be wonder‘elly 
buly indeed, who cannot fpare all the 


time that I want. J cannor fay that 
it ‘is a word and a blow’ with me, 
but it certainly is a fhort argument 
and immediate conviction; and how 
jome people contrive to get rid of this 
fo foon after, is truly wonderful, but it 
is no bufinefs of mine to enquire, far- 
ther than that it is my duty to minute 
it down in a book, and read it after- 
ward to the party. 

This lait part of my duty is, T 
know, very grofsly mifreprefented. it 
is faid 1 fometimes read over fuch long 
accounts as drive people mad. But 
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is the fault mine? Is it the fault of a 
creditor that his debtor goes mad be- 
caule he fhows fim a bill, containing 
every item that he owes? Are men 
fuch fools as not to know that the 
longer they delay payment, and con- 
tinue their cufiom, the longer the ac- 
count mult be ? I certainly do minute 
down every item of neglea, but where 
my advice is u/fon the main taken, I 
am not very nice about trifles, and 
fometimes where I am liftened to with 
refpect in a matter of great import- 
ance, I think it fufficient to cancel a 
great many little matters. ‘To thofe, 
however, who run on a long {corey 
without the leaft intention of liquidat- 
ing, I am not fo merciful, and how- 
ever they may affect to treat me with 
contempt, and run into companies, as 
large as mobs, to avoid me, they 
know perfeétly well that if I can catch 
them alone, I w// be heard. 

And this, by the way, in thefe days 
of matrimonial uncleannefs, may have 
probably brought my charaéter a lit- 
tle in queftion, with certain ineerers. 
You muf€ know that among other 
perfons whom | attempt to vilit, are 
fundry perfons pf high rank and dif, 
tinttion, and it has been faid that 
even the Sed rocms of the ladies are 
not free fiom my intrafion, and that 
I have been fometimes detected on the 
pillow of a duchefs, whom _F would 
not allow to have a moment’s fleep. 
All this may he interpreted into gal- 
Jantry, but thofe who know my cha- 
rater beft will do me the juttice to 
allow that I am the greateit enémy 
to juch vices, and if | go into bed- 
rooms at all (which I am rarely per- 
mitted to do) it is with the honeft in- 
tention to preferve the chaitity of fe- 
males and the honour of families, and 
I have authority from the lord chief 
juftice of the King’s-bench, to fay, 
that if 1 had oftener been found in 
ladies’ bed-rooms, he would not have 
had the mortifcation to witnefs fo 
many inftances of grofs licentioufnefs 
as have lately been prefented before 
him. Similar encomiums have been 


paid to me by the lord high chancel- 
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Yor, feveral of the bifhops, and fome 
very virtuous lay-lords, Thefe things 
might feem flattering—I mention 
them Only with a view to vindicate 
myfelf. All I wifh is a fair hearing, 
but if that be dented, in one Way or 
other, I beg leave to repeat it, | wil 
be heard. 

Next to my vifiting on Sundays, it 
has been objected to me that I vifit 
at night, and at unfeaionable hours. 
This. objection is eafily repelled. 
Thofe who complain that my hours 
are unfeafonable, can remedy the 
matter by appointing others that are 
more feafonable. But the faét is, 
they who make this complaint, which 
is mere cant, a loofe way-of {peaking 
without any meaning, know very well 
that if left to themfelves, they would 
have no feafonable hours for mz. With 
refpect to night, it is true | do yen- 
ture to call then, and why? Becaufe 
I cannot find the party difengaged at 
any other time. I have frequently 
experienced butinefs-hours very im- 
proper for my vilits; and hours of 
company and pleafure equaily unfit. 
Then indeed I am liable to be kicked 
out, or what is a more common way 
of frightening me away, have a bottle 
or two thrown at my head. As to 
public entertainments, it cannot be 
fuppofed that a perfonage of my gra- 
vity would like to be ieen at them, 
yet I have now and then peeped in, 
and in my brief and abrupt way, have 
given a fewhints, which have not 
been unferviceable. 

The truth is, fir, I do not difdain 
to go to any place where I think I 
may do good ; I-truft many have found 
me on ’Change before now, and [ 
have aflifted at fome bargains, which 
the parties, very eminent merchants, 
afterward confelied were the moft pro- 
fitable they ever made. 1 never ob- 
ject to men acquiring wealth. Jtisa 
grofs miirepretentation to fay that I 
do. All i condition for is, that they 
come honeftly by them, and if they 
reject my advice on this head,’ they 
are at leait certain to find my pro- 
phecy true, that their riches will do 
them no good, 
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With refpe& to my night vifits, of 
which fo much has been faid, I re- 
peat it that I vifit at night only two 
defcriptions of porfons, thefe whom [ 
cacnot find in the day, and thofe who 
do not ftand in need of my atii{tance ; 
the latter I vifit only to applauc, and 
to procare them comto table :e! after 
their fatigues, as can be actefted by 
many thoulands of the mofk upright, 
and worthy perfons in the kingdom. 
‘Lhe former | am defirous to vifit when 
I can, and if I were to wait for wiat 
they cal! feafonable hours, I might 
wait to lintle purpeie. Muck pains 
are taken to keep mz cut, | know, 
and that not uniucceisfully. 4 cere 
tainly may be driven away for a tine, 
or filenced, notwithflanding my elo- 
quence, but the triumph over me is 
but temperary, and | bez t may be 
conidgred, it is a triuinpa without a 
victory. You perhaps, fuile, 
when [inform you thac I am fome- 
times reduced to odd th fts and 
neeuvres 10 get admittance. but you 
will not I hope thnk isch expecients 
unawful, when you reflect on theim- 
portance of my object 
rejected trom their doors 
gether, and rudely treaved even by 
their oenial fervants, | have got ac- 
cels to fone perfons by flipping 1n with 
the phylician or apothecary, who hap- 
pened to atterd them in fome difor- 
der. ‘The facuity, im g 
pretty good friei.ds ef mine, aliho 
{ome of them, | know, have expreiff- 
ed their difpleafure with me for mak- 
ing their patients xneafy, as they call 
ite The clergy, however, are my 
very good friends, always treat me 
with refpect, and are very wiliing by 
every means in their power to make 
me guwet. If any are otherwife, it 
mult be from ignorance of me, which 
in a clergyman is a moft fhamx ful ce- 
fect, and mult, i humbly think, to- 
tally unfit him for the duties of his 
protetion. 

The only other 


Ba 
Wii, 


mae 


After being 


for years (o- 


objection made as: 
gainit me, which I fiall at prefent no- 
tice is, that there ¢ is no dang with 
me, and that | make people jlaves, 


&c,’ It is eafy to refute this. It is 
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indeed rere prejudice, and arifes from 
miftaxen notions of /iving and ot 
flavery. WNoperfons, it can be prov- 
ed, live fo well, or fo happy, as thofe 
who are guided by me, and fo far are 
they from being flaves, that in fact 


they compofe all the firm, manly, and 
independent part of the nation.—But 
on this I fhall expatiate’in a future 
letter, if you have no objection ta 
hear a little more from 
ConsciENCE 


ON CERTAIN LATE TRIALS IN THE COURTS OF LAW, 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

late inflances which have 
been exhibited of depravity in the 
married life, have not only called 
forth the indignation of the noble and 
virtuous perlonages, who prefide in 
our courts of laws, but have given a 
tone of cenfure and contempt to public 
converiation, which may perhaps be 
attended with beneficial confequences. 
Indeed, where the laws are flent in 
cafes of great enormity, public cenfure 
and contempt, are the only punifh- 
ments that can be infliéted, and al- 
though they may rot produce contri- 
tion in th: guilt y, yet are honcurable 
to the age we live in. 

The inftances to which f alfude are 
fo gro{s!y immoral and beyond aii pof- 
fibility of vindication, argue fuch in- 
difference to chara¢ter, family and 
domeftic happinefs, and fuch con- 
tempt for the pnblic good, which js 
fure.y irterefted in the morals of the 
great, that it is eafy to conceive they 
mu't have engroffed converfation in no 
common degree, and have been dif- 
cuffed more frequently than cafes of 
the fame kind, undep other circum- 
flances, would have occafioned. Nor 
can we be furprifed that they fhave 
taken up fo much of the attention of 
the public, and have almott driven 
war and feace out of our heads, when 
we confider that one branch, at leaft, 
of the leg'flature has debated on the 
fubjec?, and it has been in contempla- 
tion to revife the exifting laws on ma- 
trimonial infidelity, and form a new 
one that fhall attach proportionate 
punifhhment to enormous guilt, 

In truth, when an evil becomes ge- 
neral, or from being frequently talk- 
ed of, appears ta be general, every 


man thinks he can propofe a remedy, 
which wants only to be adopted in 
order to fecure its efficacy. Even 
death, imprifonment, and fome of the 
punifhments in ufe among our ancef- 
tors, or in foreign nations have been 
fuggefted by thofe, whofe indignation 
prevented their givieg fair play ,to 
their judgment ; but the principal er- 
ror into which mary have falen, is 
that of contriving a remedy for the 
diforder, wi hout firft invettiy ating its 
caufe, or caules, for probably there 
wili be more than one. And uniefs 
we come to fome cecifion o» this 
point, it wil! be loit time and labour 
to proceed further. 

It is not my intention in this fhort 
letter, to enter upon thefe topics. I 
with principally to advert to an opi- 
nion which feems very prevale:t, or 
rather to a fear very generally enter- 
tained, that fuch abominable examples 
as have lately been fubmitted to the 
public, will tend to ficken men of 
marriage altogether. I could with to 
combat this opinion in one refpect at 
leaft, and perhaps by extending it 
foraewhat farther, deftroy its effect. 
If the fault was always on the lady’s 
file, there might be fome reafon to 
fuppofe that gentlemen would become 
cautious, and confequently, as the 
power cf making propo/als, is by uni- 
verfal confent veied in them, the 
purpof_s of matrimony would be de- 
feated ; but the fact happens to be 
fiom moft decided proofs, that the 
fault as frequently is upon the gentle- 
man’s fide; and if this were to be 
taken into account, ladies ought to 
become as cautious of accepting pro- 
pofals, as the gentlemen would be of 
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efering them. There is not much 
reafon, however, to fuppofe that thefe 
effects will follow. It would be pay- 
ing a few profligate men and women 
too high a compliment to fuppofe that 
they are the reprefentatives of their 
fexes, and a man need be under no 
fear of having a bad woman after 
marriage, provided he takes care to 
make choice of a good one before it. 
It is the way of making this choice 
that feems to have perplexed mankind 
fince the world began, and many 
counfels are given and many direc- 
tions offered for the proper choice of 
a wife. Either, however, thofe di- 
rections have not been good, or they 
have been neglected, for it is certain 
that unhappy marriages are common, 
although perhaps not fo common as 
fome imagine. If we except thofe 
very notorious cafes, which come be- 
fore the public, we thall perhaps find 
that many of thofe perfons of both 
fexes, wao complain of ‘heir unhap- 
pineis in marriage, would have been 
equaily unhappy in celibacy. It is 


not a rare caf. for a man to complain 


of his wife, when in faét his uneafi- 
nefs arifés from other ceufes of which 
he is afhamed. It _ is very natural, a 
learned author obferves, for every ani- 
mal to rcvenge his pain upon thofe 
who happen to be near, without any 
nice examination of its caufe. Now, 
we know that a wife or hufband is al- 
ways at hand, and if they were not, 
the jervant would be equal'y the fub- 
ject of comp’aint and of ijl humour. 
It is faid that by the ancient cuftom 
of the Muicovites, the men and wo- 
men never faw each other ull they 
were joined beyond the power of 
parting. Doubiiefs fome of my read- 
ers will ftartle at this barbarous prac- 
tice, and be ready to conclude that it 
Could have produced none but difpro- 
portionate matches. 1 do not cer- 
tainly vindicate the pactice, and | am 
willing to think ita bad one. But_I 
would fain afk whether we are better 
oif in thefe more polifhed times, when 
thofe who intend to marry fee nothing 
but the face, nothing but ouifide fhow, 
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and hear nothing but fulfome compli- 
ment and conitrained manners? | fear 
that in many cafes our deaux and belles 
are Mufcovites, in ignorance of each 
other, with the additional difadvan- 
tage of having put on a fraudulent 
appearauce, whereas the poor Muf- 
covite had at leaf an equal chance, 
that his mate was good, as that fhe 
was bad. *¢ If,’ fays the author from 
whom [J have borrowed this hiltorical 
anecdote, ‘ we obferve the manner in 
which thefe converfe, who have fin- 
gled out each other jor marriage, we 
fhal!, perhaps, not think that the 
Mafcovites loft much by their re- 
ftruint.. For the’whole endeavour of 
both parties, during the tme of court- 
fhip, is to hinder themfelves from 
being known, and to diiguife their 
natural temper, and real defires, in 
hypocritical imitation, fludied compli- 
ance, and continued affectation. From 
the time that their love is avowed, 
neither fees the other but in a mak, 
and the cheat is managed often on 
both fides with fo much art, and dift 
covered afterward with fo much a- 
bruptnefs, that each has reafon to fuf- 
pect that fome transformation has 
happened on the wedding-night, and 
that by a ftrange impoilure ore has 
been courted, and another married.— 
We are not to wonder or repine, 
when a contract begun with fraud has 
ended in difapoointment.’ 

Hf thefe circumflances, fir, are taken 
into confideration, the cave of thefe 
unhappy marriages, which prefent 
their hiftories to the courts of law, 
may in general be very eatily under- 
ftood. But it will not be quite fo eafy 
to comprehend bow an act of parlia- 
ment thal b’ contrived to remedy the 
evil; for w en we have advanced thus 
far in tracing caufes and elects, we 
fhall find it neceflary to go a little 
farther—a ilep which will bring us 
into the wide field of modern educa- 
tion. Here, if avy where, our ree 
medies are to be applied, and how 
any remedies can be fuccefsful, while 
the days of youth are confumed in 

leafares, which are either loofe or 
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frivolous, while ferious thought and 
mora! principles, are thought beneath 
the dignity of fathionable life, and 
nothing is publicly known of perfons 
of fafhion, but the prodigality and 
abfurdity of their affociations and 
amufements, I own 1 am utterly at a 
lofs to conjecture. 

In the mean time, there is nothing 
in the wortt of thofe inftances, which 
have lately infulted public juftice, and 
public decorum, which ought to difpi- 
rit the wife or good. It is faid that 
in fome foreign country, the opulent 
inhabitants “made their flaves drunk, 
and exhibited them to their children, 
that they might be deterred from fo 
beailly a vice. In the fame manner, 
we may confider thefe honourables 
and right honourables who have lately 
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degraded themfelves, and confented 
to forfeit all regard to charaéter or 
decency, all refpe& for.the honours 
of birth, or the purity of blood, merely 
for the pubile good. They have, in- 
deed, demonitrated, beyond what it 
is in the power of the lower claffes to 
do, how deteftable profligacy is, when 
even the enjoyment of friends, fame, 
and wealth ate not fufficient fources 
of conteniment, and when fenfe and 
education have been beftowed in vain, 
when refinement is only variety in 
-vice, and all future profpetts are vo- 
Juntarily blaited for a prefent enjoy- 
ment, which cannot be contemplated 
with patience, or vindicated with hoe 
nour. 


Iam, fir, &c. 


A.—R: 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE LONDON BIRDCATCHERS. 


[ By the late Hon. Daines BarrincTon. ] 


IN the fuburbs of London, and 
‘ particularly about Shoreditch, are fe- 

veral weavers 2nd other tradefmen, 
who, during the months of October 
and March, get their livelihood by an 
ingenious, and, we may fay, a /cien- 
tific, method of dird-catching, which 
is totally unknown in other parts of 
Great Britain. The reafon of this 
trade being confined to fo fmall a 
compafs, arifes from their being no 
confiderable fale for finging birds, ex- 
cept in the metropolis: as the appa- 
ratus for thi8 purpofe is alfo heavy, 
and at the fame time muft be carried 
on a man’s back, it prevents the bird- 
ca:chers going io above three or four 
miles diflance. 

This method of bird-catching muft 
have been long praétifed, as it is 
brought to a molt fyftematic perfec- 
tion, and is attended with a very 
confiderable expence. The nets area 
moft ingenious piece of mechanifm ; 
are generally twelve yards and a half 
long, and two yards and a half wide; 
and no one on bare infpection would 
imagine that a bird (who is fo very 
quick in all its motions) could be 
caught by the nets Mapping over each 


other, till he becomes eye-witnefs of 
the pullers feldom failing. 

The wild birds fy (as the bird 
catchers term it) chiefly during the 
month of October, and part of Sep- 
tember and November ; as the flight 
in March is much lefs confiderable 
than that of Michaelmas. It is to be 
noted alfo, that the feveral fpecies of 
birds of fight do not make their ap- 
pearance precifely at the fame time, 
during the months of September, Oc- 
tober, and November. - The pippet, 
for example (a finall {pecies of lark) 
begins to fly about Michaelmas; and 
then the woodlark, linnet, goldfinch, 
chaflinch, greenfinch, and other birds 
of fight fucceed ; all of which are not 
eafily to be caught, or in any num- 
bers, at any other time, and more 
particularly the pippet and the wood- 
lark. 

Thefe birds, during the Michael- 
mas and March flights, are chiefly on 
the wing from daybreak to noon, 
though there is afterward a {mall fight 
from two till night; but this, how- 
ever, is fo inconfiderable, that the 
bird-catchers always take up their nets 
at noon. It may well deferve the at~ 
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tention of the naturalift, whence thefe 
periodical flights of certain biids can 
arife. As the ground, however, is 
ploughed during the months of Oéto- 
ber and March, for fowing the winter 
and lent corn, it fhould feem that they 
are thus fupplied with a great pro- 
fufion both of feeds and infe&ts, which 
they cannot fo eafily procure at any 
other feafon. It may not be improper 
to mention another circumftance, to 
be obferved during their flitting, viz. 
that they fly always againft the wind: 
hence there is great contention among 
the bird-catchers, who thal! gain that 
point ; if, for example, it is weflerly, 
the bird-catcher who lays his nets moft 
to the eaft, is fure almoft of catching 
every thing, provided his call-birds 
are good ; a gentle wind to the fouth- 
welt generally produces the beit fport. 
The bird-catcher, who is a fub- 
ftantial man, and has a proper appa- 
ratus for this purpofe, generally car- 
ries with him five or fix linnets (of 
which more are caught than any fing- 
ing bird) two goldfinches, two green- 
finches, one woodlark, one red-poll, 
a yellow-hammer, tit-lark, and aber- 
davine, and perhaps a bullfinch ; thefe 
are placed at {mall diflances from the 
nets in little cages. He has beiide 
what are called fur-birds, which are 
placed within the nets, are raifed upon 
the fur (a moveable perch to which 
the bird is tied, and which the bird- 
catcher can raife at pleafure by means 
of a long ftring faftened to it) and 
gently let down at the time the wild 
bird approaches them. Thefe gcne- 
rally confitt of the linnet, the gold- 
finch and the greenfinch, which are 
fecured 10 the fur by what is called a 
brace, afort of bandage, formed of a 
liender filken ftring ‘that is fattened 
round the bird’s body, and under the 
wings, in fo artful a manner as to hinder 
the bird from being hurt, lec it Auiter 
ever fo much in the raifing; a con- 
trivance that fecures the birds, with- 
out doing any injury to their plumage. 
it having been found that there is 
2 fuperiority between bird and bird, 
fcom the one bein 1g more in fong than 
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the other ; the bird-catchers contrive 
that their call-birds fhould moult be- 
fore the ufual time. They therefore 
in June or July, put them into a clofe 
box under two or three folds of blan- 
kets, and leave their dung in the cage 
to raife a greater heat; in which flate 
they continue, being perhaps examin- 
ed but once a week to have frefh wa- 
ter. As for food, the air is fo putrid, 
that they eat little during the whole 
ftate of confinement, which lafts about 
amonth. The birds frequently die 
under the operation ; and hence the 
value of a ttopped bird rifes greatly. 
When the bird has thus prematurely 
moulted, he is in fong while the wild 
birds are out of fong, and his note is 
louder and more piercing than that of 
a wild one; but it is not only in his 
note he receives an alteration, the 
plumage is equally improved. The 
black and yellow in the wings of the 
goldfinch, for example, become deeper 
and more vivid, together with a moit 
beautiful glofs, which is not to be feen 
in the wild bird, «The bill, which m 
the latter is likewife black at the end, 
in the ftopped-bird becomes white 
and more taper, as do its legs; in 
fhort, there is as much difference be- 
tween a wild and a ftopped bird, as 
there is between a horfe that is kept 

ia body-clothes, and one at grafs. 
When the bird-catcher has laid his 
nets, he difpofes of his call-birds at 
proper intervals. It muft be owned, 
that there is molt malicious joy in thefe 
call-birds, to bring ihe wild-ones into 
the fame flate of captivity; which may 
likewife- be obferved with regard to 
the decoy-ducks, Their fight and 
hearing infinitely excclls that of the 
bird-catcher. The inftant that the 
wild birds are perceived, notice is 
given by one to the reft of the call- 
birds (as it is by the firft hound that 
hits on the {cent to the reft of the 
pack :) after which, follows the fame 
fort of tumultuous ectlacy and joy. 
The call-birds, while the bird is at a 
diftance, do not fing as a bird does in 
a chSmber ; 3; they invite the wild-ones: 
by what the bird-catcheis call ort 
é 
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jerks, which, when the birds are good, 
may be heard ata great diftance. The 
afcencancy by this call or invitation is 
fo great, that the wild bird is ttopped 
in its courfe of flight; and if not al- 
ready acquainted with the nets, lights 
boldly within twenty yards of perhaps 
three or four bird-catchers, on a fpot 
which otherwife it would not have 
aken the leafl notice mf Nay, it 
frequently happens, that if half a flock 
only are ‘oa the tlhe ialf* 
will immediately afterward light in the 
mets, and fhare the fame fate; and 
fhould only one bird efcape, that bird 
will fuffer itfelf to be pulled at till it is 
caught ; fucha fafcinating power have 
the call-birds —A bird, acquainted 
with the nets, is by the bird-catchers 
termed a a sbarper ; which they endea- 
vour to drive away, as they can have 
no fport while it continues near them. 
While we are on this fubject of the 
Jerking x of birds, we cannot omit men- 
tioning, that the bird-catchers fre- 
quently lay coulidershle wagers whofe 
call-bird can jerk the longeft, as that 
determines the faperi ior ity. They 
place them oppofite to each other, by 
an inch of candle ; and the e bird who 
jerks the ofteneft, before the candle 
is burnt out, wins the wager. We 
have been informed, that there have 
been inilances of a bird giving one 
hundred and feventy jerks in a quarter 
of an hour; and we mane nown a 
linet, in fuch a trial, perfevere in its 
emulation till it fwooned emssheguitl 2 
It may. be here obferved, that birds 
when near each other, and in fight, 
feldom jerk or fing. They either fight 
or ufe fhort and wheeling calls; the 
jerking of thefe call- birds, therefore, 
face to face, is a molt extraordinary 
inftance of contention fo: {uperiority 
in fong. 
To thefe we may add a few parti- 
calars that fe!l within our notice, during 


‘Our enquiries among the bird-catchers ; 


fiach as, that they immediately kill the 
hen. of every fpecies of birds they 
take, being incapable of finging, as 
alfo bei ‘ing inferior in plumage ; ; the 
‘pippets hkewife are indifcriminately 
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deftroyed, as the cock does not fing 
well: they fell the dead birds for 
three-pence or four-pence a dozen. 
Thefe fmall birds are fo good, that 
we are furprifed the luxury of the age 
negleéts fo delicate an acquifition to 
the table. The modern Italians are 
fond of fmall birds, which they eat 
under the common name of deceajficas ; 
and the dear rate a Roman tragedian 
paid for one difh of finging birds is 
well known. 

Another particular we learn, in 
converfation with a London bird- 
catcher, was the valt price that is 
fometimes given for a fing-fong bird, 
which had not learned to whiftle tunes. 
The greateit fum we heard of, was 
five guineas for a chaffinch, that had 
a particelar and uncommon note, un- 
der which ic was intended to train 
others; and we alfo heard of five 
pounds ten fhilfings being given for a 
call-bird linnet. A third fingular 
circumilance, which confirms an ob- 
fervation of Linnzus, is, that the male 
chaffinches fly by themfelves, and in 
the flight precede the females: but 
this is not peculiar to the chaflinches. 
When the tit-larks are caught in the 
beginning of the feafon, it frequently 
happens, that forty are taken, and not 
one female among them ; and proba- 
bly the fame would be obferved with 
rezard to other birds, (as ‘has been 
done with relation to the wheat-ear) 
if they were attended to. An experi- 

enced and intelligent bird-catcher in- 

formed us, that fuch birds as breed 
twice a year, generally have in their 
firft brood a majority of males, and 
in their fecond, of females, which 
may in part account for the above ob- 
fervation. 

We mutt not omit to mention the 
bullfinch, though it does not properly 
come under the title cf a finging bird, 
or a bird of flight, as it does not often 
move farther than from hedge to 
hedge; yet as the bird fells weil on 
account of its learning to whiltle tunes, 
and fometimes flies over the fields 
where the nets are Jaid, the bird- 
catchers have often a bird-call, t 
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enfeare it, though mof of them can 
imitate the call with their months. It 
is remarkable with regard to this bird, 
that the female aatarors the putpote of 
a call-bird, as well as the male, which 
is not experienced by any other bird 
taken by the London bird-catchers. 
The nightingale is not a bird pf 
fight, in the fenfe the bird-catchers, 
ufe this term. Like the robin, wren, 
and many other finging birds, it only 
moves from hedge to hedge, and does 
not take the periodical flights in Qéio- 
ber and March. The perions who catch 
thefe birds, make ufe of {mal trap- 
nets, without call-birds ; and are con- 
fidered as inferior in dignity to other 
bird-catchers, who will not rank with 
them. ‘Fhe arrival of the nigitingale 
13 engetins by the trappers jn the 
neighbourhood of London, the frit 
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1TIQUITIES OF RAGLAN 


week in April: at the beginnings 
none but cocks are taken; but in @ 
few days the hers make their appears 
ance, generally by the mi{eives, though 
fometimes a few males come along 
with them. ‘The! latter are difting uifh~ 
ed from the females not only by their 
fuperior ize, but by a great fwelling 
of their vent, which ¢ommences on 
the firt arrival of the hens. ‘They 
are cavgbe iv a net-trap, the bottom 
of which is farrounded with an iron 
ring ; the net itfelf is rather larger 
than.a cabbage net. When the trap- 
pers fee or hear them, they flrew fome 
frefh mould under the place, aud bait 
the trap with a meal-worm from the 
baker’, thop. Ten or adozen night- 
ingales have been taus caught id 2 
day. 


'D CASTLE, 


With a perfreiue View of the Remains of thai magnificent Edifice. 


[fx the following account of Rag- 
ar pap we have principally fol- 
d Mr. Coxe, in his tour in Mon- 
per as he is more elaborate 
and defcriptive than either Grofe or 
Gilpin. We have deviated, however, 
from his mode of {pelling Reglan, in- 
ead of Ragland, which we find in all 
preced ing authorities ] 

RAGLAND CASTLE is a prin- 
cipal of bject in the tour of Monmouth- 
fhire ; it is fituate nearly in the center 
of the lowland part of the county, and 
may be vifited with the fame eafe 
from Chepitc w, Monmouth, Aber- 
gavenpy aud Ufk. Mr. Coxe, who 
made feverai excurfions to it from 
diferent quarters, found the road 
from Chepftow, over the ridge of 
the Devan don, more interefling, and 
abouns ing with a greater variety of 

extenfive ‘and beautitul views. . 

The caitle ttands on a gentle emi- 
hence near the village. At fome dif 
tance, ‘he ruins appeared cnlya heavy 
fhapelefs mafs, haf hid by the inter- 
Vening | recs; On a nearer ap proach, 


] 
ln 
10 


they ‘affumed a more diftingt form, 
aod prefenied aa afiemblage higily 


beautiful and grand. Thefe majefie 
ruins, including the citadel, occupy 
a tract of ground, not lefs than oné 
third of a mile in circumference, 

The citadel, a detached bui'ding 
to the fouth of the caftle, is at preient 
half demolithed, but was a large hexa- 
gon defended by baftions, furrounded 
with a moat,-and connefed with the 
caftle by means of a drawbridge ; it 
was called Melyn y Gwent, or the 
yellow cower of Gwent, and when en- 
tire was five ftories high. A ftore 


‘ftair-cafe leads to the top of a remain- 


ing tower, from whence, fays Mr. 
Cone, we locked down on the? outs 
werks, and majeftic ruins of the cal- 
tle, and enjoyed a fine profpett of an 
extenfive tract of country, bounded by 
the diftant hills and meuntains 10 the 
neighbourhood of Abergavenny. The 
citadel was furrounded by raifed walks; 
in the walls with which they were 
bounded, are the veitiges of niches, 
once eentuctced with flatues of the 
Roman emperors. 

The elt i! the caftle inclofes two 

ts Or areas, each of which com 


ated with she terrace, by means 
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of a gateway, and a bridge carried 
over the moat. The edifice was faced 
with hewn freeftone, which has re- 
ceived little injury from time, and 
gives a light and elegant appearance 
to the ruins; it is of a whitih grey 
colour, beautifully grained, and as 
fmooth as if it had been polithed. 

Of thefe noble ruins, the grand en- 
trance is the moft magnificent ; it is 
formed by a Gothic portal, flanked 
with two maflive towers; the ove 
beautifully tufted with ivy, the fecond 
fo entirely covered, that not a fingle 
ftone is vifible. At a fmall diftance 
on the right, appears a third tower, 
lower in height, almoft wholly ivilefs, 
with its machicolated fummit, pre- 
fenting a, highly piéturefque appear- 
ance. 
tains the grooves for two portculliffes, 
leads into the firft court, once paved, 
but now covered with turf, and 
fprinkled with fhrubs. The eaftern 


and northern fides contained a range 
of culinary offices, of which the kitchen 
is remarkable for the fize of the fire- 
place ; the fouthern fide feems to have 


formed a grand fuite of apartments, 
and the great bow window of the hall, 
at the fouth-weftern extremity of the 
court, is finely canopied with ivy. 
The ftately hall which divides the two 
courts, and feems to have been built in 
the days of qaeen Elifabeth contains 
the velliges of ancient hofpitality and 
{plendour ; the ceiling is fallen down, 
but the walls flill remain; it is fixty 
feet in length, twehty-feven in breadth, 
and was the great banqueting-room of 
the caftle. At the extremity are 
placed the arms of the firft marquis 
of Worcefter, fculptured in ftone, 
and furrounded with the garter; un- 
derneath is the family mctco, which 
fully marks the character of the noble 
proprietor, who defended the cattle 
with fuch fpirit, again the parlia- 
mentary army. ‘ Mutare vel timere 
fperno.’ ‘1 fcorn either to change or 
fear.’ The fire-place deferves to be 
noticed, for its remarkable fize, and 
the finoular ftruture of the chimney. 
This hall is occafiynally ufed asa five’s 
court. 


he porch, which fill con- 
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To the north of the hall are ranges 
of offices, which appear to have been 
butteries ; beyond are the traces of 
Splendid aparrments. In the walls 
above, I obferved two chimney-pieces, 
in high prefervation, neatly orna- 
mented with a light frieze and cornice: 
the flone frames of the windows are 
likewife in mafy parts, particularly 
in the fouth front, diftingu'fhed with 
mou'dings and other d-corations, 
which, Mr. Wyndham juitly obferves, 
would not be coniidered as inelegant, 
even at prefent. 

The wettern door of the hall led to 
the chapel, which is now dilapidated ; 
but its fituation is marked by fome of 
the flying columns, rifing from grotef- 
que heads, which fugported the roof ; 
at the upper end are two rude whole 
length figures, in flone, feveral yards 
above the ground, recently difcovered 
by Mr. Heath, under the thick clufters 
of ivy. Beyond the foundations of 
the chapel is the area of the fecond 
court, fxirted with a range of build- 
ings, which, at the time of the fiege, 
formed the barracks of the garrifon. 
Not the fmalleft traces remain of the 
rearble fountain, which once occupied 
the center of the area, and was orna- 
menied with che flatue of a white 
horfe. 

Moft of the apartments of this 
fplendid abode were of -grand di- 
menfions, and the communications 
eafy and convenient. The {lrength 
of the walls is itill fo great, that if 
the parts yet itanding were roofed and 
floored, it might even now be formed 
into a magnificent and commodigus 
habitation. The immenfe expence 
and labour of ereéting this enormous 
pile, are no lefs evident, from the 
large vaults and fubterrancous cells, 
which are formed under the hall, 
courts, and furrounding apartments, 
than from the majeitic remains which 
tower above ground. 

From the fecond court, a bridge 
thrown acrofs the moat leads to the 
platform, or terrace, which almoft fur- 
rounds the citadel, and was much ad- 
mired by king Charles 1 ; the fouth- 
weltern fide is ftill perfect, aad formsa 
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noble walk of fixty feet in breadth, and 
three hundred in length, command- 
ing a pleating and exteniive view. 
At one extremity flands an ancient 
elm, which appears almof& cceval 
with the earlielt foundation of the 
calle; the trunk near the root is 
twenty-eight feet five inches in cir- 
cumference ; there feems to have been 
a row of t.ele venerable elms, for at 
a fmall diftance is another very old, 
but of inferior fize. . 

The outworks, which were formed 
for the defence of this caftle, before 
the fiege, were too extenfive for the 
garriion ; their fhape and dimenfions 
may be traced by the remains of baf- 
tions, hornworks, trenches, and ram- 
parts, which fii'l exilt. 

Ragland caitle is more modern than 
all the other caftles in Monmouthfhire. 
If any parts of the old caitellated 
manfion, which exiited in the time of 
fir John Morley, or his predecetiors, 
fill remain in the prefent itructure, 
they have been fo much aiiered, and 
adapted to the fubleqt@W® improve- 
ments, as not to be eafily difcrimi- 
nated. The ‘earlieft flyie perceivable 
in the building is not anterior to the 
reign of Henry vy, and the,mcre mo- 
dern, as late as the era of Charles1 ; 
the fathion of the arches, doors and 
windows, and the ityle of the orna- 
meots, are progreffively of the inter- 
mediate ages. We may therefore 
a‘cribe its conftraction principaliy to 
fir William Ap Thomas, and his fon, 
the earl of Pouliniens parts were 
fince added by the earls of Worceiter, 
and the citadel and outworks were 
probably erected by the gallant mar- 
quis, who lait refided in this famptu- 
ous mantfion. 

The great extent of the caftle, the 
grandeur and number of the apart- 
ments, and the fize of the offices and 
cellars, give proofs of baronial mag- 
nificence and fplendid hofpitality, 
fearcely conceivable in the prefent 
times. The retinue of the firit mar- 
quis of Worcelter was rather that of 
a fovereign than a fubjet. He fup- 
ported, for a conliderable time, a 
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garrifon of 800 men, and on the fur- 
render of the caftle, befide his own 
family and friends, the officers alone 


-were no lefs than four colonels, eigh- 


ty-two captains, fixteen lieutenants, 
fix cornets, four enfigns, and four 
quarter-matters, befide 52 {quires 
and gentlemen. 

The demefnes of the cafie torref- 
ponded with the magnitude of the 
ellablifiment: befide the gardens 
and pleafure grounds adjoining to the 
manfion, the farms were numerous 
and well-conditioned ; the meadows 
around Landenny were appropiiated 
jor the dairy ; an extenfive tra@ of 
land, clothed with oak aie beech, 
formed the home park, and the red 
deer park ftretched beyond Landeilo 
Crefieney. ° 

Gf the firl marquis of Worcetfter, 
fo freq:tutly mentioned, Collis gives 
the following account: ‘* Henry, 
fourth ear! aud firit inarquis of Wor- 
cefter, who was, in the lifetime of 
his father, fummoned to the frft pare 
liameat of James i, and was a noble- 
man of great parts, picty and wif- 
dom, and of a free and generous dif- 
potition, {wpported by an equal and 
flowing fortune, which was much im- 
paired by his fignal and manifeit !oy- 
alty to Charles 1, in the large fup- 
plies of men and money he affiited his 
majefty with 5 whofe intereft he pow- 
erfully afferted during that fierce and 
unnatural war. He maintained his 
caftle of Ragland, in the county of 
Monmouth, with a earrifon of 800 
men, from 1642 to Auguit 19, 1646, 
without receiving aay. contribution 
from the country, and then yielded it 
to fir Thomis Fuirfax, the parhamen- 
tary general (who befieged 't in per- 
foa) upon very Lonourabdle articles for 
all the officers and foidiers that were 
therein. {his was among the laft 
places in England, that keld out. a- 


gaintt the rebeis: bot aiter is fur- 


reod-ry, was demolifhed, and ail the 

timber in the three parks, that lay 

near to the houfé, was cut down and 

fold by the committees of feque'tra- 

tion, the offal of which (for there was 
Ez 
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no coppice-woed in any of the parks) 
according to the {ud-c. mmittces 
(whofe cufliom was not to acknow- 
lodge the utmoit of the profits they 
mate) amounted to 37,000 cords of 
wood, - "The lead that covered the 
caitie, was fold for 660cl, and a 
great part of the timber thereof to 
the cit zens of Briftol, to rebu ld the 
houl:s oa the bridge there, which 
had teen lanely burnt. The lofs to 
this traly noble family, in the houfe 
and woods, was modellly compute 
at 100,000', befides, at leatt, as 
great a fum Jent to his majeily, by 
t:e faid marquis, and the fupporting 
of the above-mentioned garrifon aid 
raifing and maimtaining two fever 


EASTE 


RW 


{ From * The Perfian Moonhhee,’ 


A SLAY 
Some tme after, the mailer went to 
another city, where he faw his flave, 
whom he fzized, and afked him why 
he run away. ‘The flave laid held of 
the (\irt of his mafter’s garments, and 
faid, ‘ Youare my flave ; you robbed 
me of a great deal of money, and then 
decamped.’ In fhort they both went 
before the cazy, and demanded j.f- 
tice. ‘The cazy then made them both 
ftand near a window, and told them 
to put both their beds out of ic at 
the fame time When they had put 
out their heads, the cazy called out 
to the execu ioner, * Cui of tre flave’s 
head with your fword.” Tae flave; 
on hearing thefe words, inflantly drew 
in his head, while the mafter conti- 
nued in the criginal potture, without 
moving. The cazy ordered the flave 
to be penitted. 

having loft a bae of di- 
narsin his own houfe, cor Bp lained to 
the cazy. The cazy furnmoned al 
the people of the houfe, and gave 
each of them a piece of flick, “all of 

ths, and faid that whoever 

, dis fick wo paste be longer 

by a fin edth, 
had feat them away, ‘the 


ver’s bre 


VE eloped from his mafter. . 


armies at his own expence (command: 
ed by his fou, Edward, earl of Gla- 
morgan) together with the fequef- 
tration from 1646, and afterward th: 
fale of that whole eflate by the rump 
(parliament) which, befide what the 
tamily difpo‘ed of in thole necefitous 
times, amounted, as aprears by that 
year’s audit, to about 20,ccol rer 
annum, and was not reitored oh 1680 

The 
bafely 


when his faid fon got it again, 
conditions of ca: itulat’on bein 
violated, the near quis Was ta en into 
the cullody of the parliamentr’s blak 
rod, in which he died in December 
following, and wa- buried at Windfor, 
near tue tomb of Charles earl of 
Worcetter, his anceflor.’ 


STORIES. 
by Francis Girapwin, Ef. } 


perfon who had committed the rob- 
bery, being feized with fear, cut off 
a finger’s breadth fiom his ftick. 
Next day the cozy called them to- 
gether, avd examined the flick:, ard 
prefently knew the thief, from whom 
he recovered the big of dinars, and 
then punifhed hirh. 

A youth entiufted a hundred dinars 
to the care of an old min, and then 
went a jouney. Wacen be returned, 
he wanted his money; ard the old 
min denied having received it. Upon 
complaining to the cazy, he fummoi 
ed the old man, aid afked whether 
the ycurg man had entrufled him 
with the money ? he anfwered, * No.’ 
The cazy then iigu.red of the ycang 
man, whether he could produce any 
witne ? But he faid, he could not. 
Upon this the cazy required the old 
roan to take his oath. The young 
man wept, and faid, * Alas! be has 
no dread of an cath; he has fre- 
quent!y perjured himiclf.’ The cazy 
f:id io the youth, * At the time that 
you delivered the money to hin, 
where were you fitti ing ?? He rephed, 
‘ Under a tree.” * Why then,’ re- 
Joined the cazy, * did you fay you 
had no evidence? The tree is your 
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tvidence : go to the tree, and fay to 
it. tre cazv cites you.’ The old man 
{miled. The youth faid, «I fear, O 
cazy ! that the tree will not come at 
your commind.? The cazy faid, 

¢ Take my fe:i, and fay, this is the 
cazy’s teal, when the tree will cer- 
tainly come.” The youth departed, 
ca-rying with him the cazy’s feal. A 
fhort ume after, the cazy afked the 

oli‘man, * Can the youth by this be 

‘yed at the tree rf’ He antwered, 

2 When the yout) came to the 
he held forth the cazy’s feal, and 

i, « Phe cazy requires your artend- 
ance.’ But, not hearing any thing, 
be returned, fad!y diitretied, and faid, 
* I ‘howed your feal to the tree: but 
it did noc return any anfwer.’? ‘The 

cazy fiid ‘* The tree came, and, 
— given evidence, went “back 
agai “7 h- old man exclaimed, ‘O 
om, waat words are thefe: no tree 
came h.re!’ The cazy faid, * You 
are right, the tree did not come; but 
at the time when I afked you whether 
or not te youth was arrived at the 
tree, you anfwered that he could not 
be then arrived ; now, if you had not 
reccived the money under the tree, 
why did not you fay, what tree is it? 
I do not know it, and from this cir- 
cum tance, it is evident that the young 
man freaks the truth.’ Theold mar, 
beng convicted, gave the youth his 
money. 

One day a peet having committed 
a crime, the king ordered the execu- 
tioner to put him to death in the royal 
prefence. A trembling feized the 
poet’s body. A courtier called out to 
him. * What cowardice and irrefolu- 
tion isthi ! a man never fuffers dread 
in this manner.’ The poct replied, 

* Mr. Courtier, if you are a man, fit 
in my place, and allow me to tland 
up.” The king was fo much pleafed 
at this flroke o: humour, that he laugh- 
ed, and pardoned his offence. 

A perion making it a praétice to 
buy fix loaves every dav, a friend 
afked him what he did with fix loaves 
every day? He anfwered, ‘1 keep 


one loaf, another \ throw away, two 
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loaves I return, arid two others I lend,’ 
‘The friend faid, | don’t comprehend 
your meaning; freak plainly. He 
replied, * ‘Tne loaf which I keep, I 
eat; the one which T throw away, is 
what I give to my wife’s mother ; the 
two which I returo, 1 give to my fa- 
ther and mother; and I lend two 
loaves to my fons.’ 

Once on a time, a king was angry 
with a poet, and ordered the execu- 
tioner to put him to death in his pre-~ 
fence. The «xccusioner went to tetch 
a‘fword, The poet faid io the byd- 
{tar ae ‘\hile they are bringing 
the 
ver: — majefty.” 
and pardoned ’* 

A perfon having obtained confider- 
able prome tion, a frend came to con- 
grarulate him dicts eon. He afked him, 
‘Who are you: and wherefore are 
you come ?? The other was furprifed, 
and fuid, ‘ Do-you not know me? J 
am on oid friend ; I came to con- 

you, having heard that you 
had | loti your fight. 

One day, a bird was fitting cn a 
tree; the king faw it, and faid to his 
courtiers, ©] wil! kill it with an ar- 
rov.’ He took a bow and arrow, and 
difcharged the arrow at the bird, but 
mifling his aim, the bird flew away, 
‘Lhe king was very much afhamed, 
when a pe:fon, in orscr to comfort 
him, faid, « The king at frft intend- 
ed to have ki led the bird, but he had 
mercy onit: life, and took pains to mifs, 

One day, a king and his fon went 
ahuating. The weather being hot, 
they puc their fur cloaks on the back 
ofajcfier. The king fmi'ed, and faid 
to the buffoon, * You havean afs’ load 
upon you.’ He anfwered, § Yes, or 
rather the burden cf two affes.’ 

A jefier married a woman, who, 
after four months, was brought to bed 
of a boy. She afkcd her hufband, 
what name he would ¢.ve his fon? He 
anfwe:ed, * Call him Ceuricr, for he 
has performed a journey of nine 
months in the {pace of four. 

‘armed man made a prafice cf 
at a mofque, and 


» give me fom: flaps to di- 


he king fmiled, 


{w o° 


himfelf 
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preaching to the people. One of the 
congregation wept conftantly. One 
day the preacher tzid, « My words 
make great imprefiion on this man’s 
heart, which is the reafon of his cry- 
ing fo much.’ Others obferved thus 
to the man whowept. ‘ The learned 
man does not make any impreffion on 
our minds; what kind of a heart muft 
you have to be always in tears?’ He 
anfwered, ‘I do not weep at his dif- 
courfe; but I had a goat of whom I 
was exceedingly fond ; when the goat 
grew cld he died; now, whenever 
the learned man fpeaks and wags his 
chin, the goat comes to my remem- 
brance, for he had juit fuch a long 
beard !” , 

A perfon went to a fcribe, and de- 
fired him to write aletter, He faid, 
‘I have a pain in my foot.’ The 
man replied, ‘I don’t want to fend 
you to any place, that you fhould 
make fuch an excufe.’ Says the fcribe, 
* Your obfervation is juft ; but when- 
ever I write a letter for any cne, I am 
always fent for to read it, becaufe no 
other perfon can make it out.’ 

Once on a time, a hawk faid to a 
houfe-cock, * Youare very ungrateful ; 
for men feed you, and provide youa 
dwelling ; yet whenever they want to 
catch you, why do you run away? 
Although I am a wild bird, yet, after 
having caten food for a few days from 
the hands of men, I hunt for them ; 
and, to whatever diitance 1 may go, 
when I am called I return.? The 
cock, in anfwer, afked, ‘ Did you 
ever ice a hawk upon a fpit? I have 
feen many cocks roafling on fpits, and 
a great number frying on the fire. 
You would fly to a great diftance, if 
you were to fee an hawk on a fpit.’ 

An ugly fellow went to a phyfician, 
and fiid, * There is a boil come on 
the moft unfeemlj part of me.’ The 
phyfician, looking at him, faid, *‘ You 
tell a falfehood ; for 1 fee your face, 
and there is no boil on it.’ 

One day a tyrannic king having 
gone out of the city unattended, faw 
a perfon fitting under atree, of whom 
ie enquired, * What is the character 
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of the king of this country? is he op- 
preffive, or juft?? He anfwered, «A 
great tyrant.’ The king faid, ‘Do 
you know me?” He anfwered, ‘ No.’ 
The king rejoined, ‘I am the mo- 
narch of this place. * The man was 
terrified, and afked, ‘Do you know 
who I am? The king faid, he did 
not. He rejoined, * J am the fon of 
fuch a merchant ; three days in every 
month I lofe my fenfes, and this is one 
of thofe three days.” The king laugh- 
ed, and ended the converfation. 

A poet went to a rich man, arid 
beftowed great praifes on him; at 
which the latter being pleafed, faid, 
‘I have not any money at command, 
but a large quantity of grain: if you 
come again to-morrow, I will give 
you fome.’ The poet went homes 
and early next morning went again to 
the rich man, who afked him why he 
wascome. Heanfwered, ‘ Yefterday 
you promifed to give me fome grain, 
and I am now come forits’ The other . 
replied, ‘ You are an egregious block- 
head; you delighted me with words, 
and I have aifo pleafed you; why, 
therefore, fhould | give you any corn?” 
The poet went away afhamed. 

Ablind man, ina dark night, hav- 
ing taken a lamp in his hand, and an 
earthen jar on his thoulders, went into 
the market place. Somebody told 
him, ‘ You blockhead, night and 
day are the fame in your eyes; of 
what ufe can a lamp be to you?’ The 
blind man, laughing, faid, ‘ This lamp 
is not intended for my own, but for 
your wie, in order that in this dark 
night you may not break my jar.” 

A painter went to a firange city, 
where he began to practice phyfic. 
Some time after, a countryman of his 
came there, and afked him what pro- 
feffion he now followed. He anfwer- 
ed, phyfic. The other afked, why? 
and he replied, ‘ Becaule if in this art 
I fhould commit a fault, the earth 
hides it,’ 

An indigent poet paid a vifit to a 
rich man, and feated himfelf fo near 
that there was not more dillance than 
afpan betweenthem. The rich man, 
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offended thereat, afked him, * What 
difference is there between you and an 
afs? He anfwered, ¢ the meafure of 
one fpan.’? The other was very much 
confounded at this anfwer, and made 
an apology. 

A beggar went ta the gate of a 
rich perion and 2fked for fomething. 
Some one cried out from within, 
« Madam, is not athome.’? The beg- 
gar returned, * J afked for a bit of 
bread, not for a lady, that 1 fhonld 
find fuch an anfwer.’ 

A king fent for a certain learned 
man, and faid, « I want to make you 
cazy of this city.” He anfwered, «I 
am not fit for the office.’ “The king 
afked him, why? andhe replied, ¢ If 
what I have fpoken is true, | thereby 
ftand excufed: and if [I have uttered 
a falfchood, then it is not advifeable 
tomake a liar a cazy.’ The king 
approved of 
him. 

Once on a time, an ameer was 
fhooting at a mark. Many archers 
were then prefert, but no one’s arrow 
hit the mark. A fakeer -happened 
to come there, and afked fome charity. 
The ameer put into the fakeer’s hands 
his own bow and arrow, and ordered 
him to hit the mark. The fakeer 
took aim at the mark, and agcident- 
al'y hit it. The ameer was very much 
pleafes, and beftowed on the fakeer 

hundred rupees, and told him to 

"The ialzeer faid to the ameer, 
rzed, and obtained nothing.’ 
Phe ameer put on an angry counste- 
nance and faid, § 1 bellowed on you 
ahundred rupees, and you fay you 
have obtained nothing ; what words 
are thefe 2? The fakeer aniwered, ‘J 
received a huadred revecs for having 
hit the marl: ; bu waat have | got 
by my begging ?? “Tse ameer Tougn- 
ed, and bettoxed on him a further 
gift. 

One night a cazy fornd in a book, 
whee er bas a ima'! head, and- 
Jong be id, is a blockhead. ‘Vhe 
Cozy, hoving a fall head and a long 
beard, faid to himfly,-f casnct in- 
Creais the ize of the nead, but I wiil 


his apulogy, and excufed 


th: 


nat 
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fhorten the beard.’ He fought for 
{ciflars, but could not ‘find them. 
Having no other courfe, he took half 
his beard in his hand, and carried the 
other half toward the lamp : when the 
hair took fire, the flames reached his 
hand; upon which, letting go his 
hold, the beard was entirely confum- 
ed, and the cazy overwhelmed with 
fhame, as it verified what was faid in 
the book. 

A perfon in a dream had an inter- 
view with the devil, to whom he gave 
a flap on the face, and feizing his 
beard, faid, « O accurfed! thou ar: 
the enemy of mankind, and, in order 
to impofe upon us, you wear a long 
beard.” Upon giving him another 
flap he awoke; and found his own 
beard in his hand. He was afhamed, 
and laughed at himfelf. ; 

A horfeman went to a city, and 
hearing there were many thieves in the 
place, faid to his’ groom, at night, 
* Do you fleep, and | wil! keep watch, 
for | cannot rely on you.’ The groom 
anfwered, ‘ Alas! imy lord, what 
words are thefe? I cannot confent to 
be afleep, and my mafter awake. For- 
bid it! I will not do fo.? In fhore, 
the mafter went to fleep, and three 
hours afterward awoke, when he called 
out to the groom, ‘ What are you 
doing ?’? He anfwered, ‘ I am medi- 
tating how God has {pread the earth 
upon the water.’ The mafter faid, 
* | am afraid left the thieves come and 
you know nothing of it.’ He replied, 
‘O my lord! rett fatisfied, I am on 
the watch” The cavalier went to 
fleep again, and awaking again at 


Midnight, called, ‘Holloa, groom ! 


what are you doing ?’ He anfwered, 
‘lam confidering how God has fup- 
ported the tky without pillars.” He 
replied, * 1am afraid of your meditas 
tions, leit the thieves carry away. the 
horfe.’ He replied, *O my lord! £ 
am awake; how can the thieves 
come?’ The mafter faid, ‘If you 
wait to fleep, go ta reft, and I wilf 
keep awake.’ He anfwered, ‘I am 
not ileepy.? The cavalier again went 
to fleep, and an hour of night remais- 
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ing he awoke, and afked the groom 

vinat Ae was doing? He replied, ¢ | 
am confidering, -fince the thieves have 
flolen the horie, whether I fhall carry 
the f.ddle upon my head to-morrow, 

r you, fr.’ 

A derviefh went to a mifer, and 
wanted fomething ofhim. The mifer 
faid, ‘ If you confent to one propofal 
of mine, I will do whatever you re- 
quire.” The dirvieth afked what it 
was, and he fa nid, ‘Never atk me for 
any thing, and whatever elfe you fay, 
1 will perform.’ 

A perfon who was intimate with a 
mifer, faid to him one day, ‘I am 
now going a journey, give me your 
ring, which i wili keep about me, 
and whenever I fee it, I fhall remem- 
ber you.’ [fe anfivered, ‘ If you want 
to remember me, whenever you fee 
your finger naked, always think of 
me, that you wanted a ring of fuch 
an one, and he did not give ic. 

A king afked an aftrologer, how 
much longer he had to live? and he 
anfwered ten years. The king was 


very much perplexed, and fell upon 


his bed as though he had been fick. 
The vizier, who was a very fenfible 
man, fent for the aftrologer before the 
king, and afked him, ‘How many 
years of your own life ftill remain ?’ 
He anfwered, ‘ Tweaty years.” ‘The 
vizier initantly had the attrologer flain 
with a fword, in the king’s prefence. 
Phe king’s mind was reftored to refi; 
he admired the vizier’s penetration, 
and never again liftened to afirolo- 
gers. 

A perfon, who was going along 
hungry, fay an arab eating food | by 
the iide of a pond, whom he approach- 
ed, and faid, ‘1 am come from your 
houfe.” ‘The arab afked, ¢ My wife, 
child, and camel, are they all weil? » 
He anfwered, *¥es.? The arab, be- 
ing iatisfied, did not look again at 
hima. The man then began faying, 
*G arab! this dog, which is now 
lying down in your “ prefence, is fuch 
an one as ydurs, had he been ftill 
alive.’ ‘The arab raifed up his head, 
and faid, * What was the caufe of my 
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dog’s death ?? He anfwered, * He eat 
a great deal of your camel’s feth.’ 
te atked, ‘ How came the camel! to 
die?’ He replied, * Your wife died; 
after which no one gave him either 
grafs, corn, or water.’ He afkcd, 
‘How came my wife co die?’ He re- 
plied, ‘ She wept very much in her 
gricf for your fon, and {mote her head 
and breaft with'a flone.’ He afked, 
* How did my fon die?’ Be an{wer- 
ed, ‘ The houfe fell in upon him.’ 
When the arab heard this detail of the 
ruin of his family, he flung duft on 
his head, and went away: and by this 
contrivance the man got a dinner. 

One day a perfon faid to himfelf, 
* Every thing is forme; God created 
me very great.’ At that infant a flea 
fettled on his nofe, and faid, * Such 
pride does not become you ; beeau‘e 
whatever is on the earth, or in kea- 
ven, God created for your ufe, and 
you for my fervice : do you net know 
that I am greater than you?’ 

A king ordered a blackfmith to 
make him a good -fuit of armour. 
When it was ready the man carried it 
to the king, who, in order to try it, 
laid it on the ground, and itruck it 
with a {word, which cut it afunder. 
He told the blackfmith that if he made 
any more fuch armour, he would {e- 
ver his head from his body. — 
man went home, and having a daus 
ter, told her thefe circumfances. The 
daughter advifed him to make other 
armour, and which fhe would herfelf 
carry to the king. In thort, the 
black{mith made the armour, which 
the daughter put on, and with a fword 
in her band went to the king, and 
told him now to try it. The king 
aked her why fhe put it on? She 
anfwered, ¢ O my lord! it is ufual to 
try armour while on the body; on 
which account I have drefled myfelf 
in it.’ .The king, pleafed at her 
fpeech, beitowed on her a sift. 

Once on a time, a king went td 
take an airing, accompanied by his 
vizier, They came to a field, and 
faw fome plants of wheat higher ths 
aman. The king wondered, and 
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faid' xe had never before feen fuch 
long i alksofwhcat. The vizier faid, 
*O my lord! in my country the 
wheat grows as high as an elephant.’ 
The king fmiled. The vizier faid to 
himfelf that the king thought he had 
told an untruth, and therefore had 
{miled. When they returned from 
their excurfion, he fent a letter to 
fome people of his country for fome 
plants of wheat; but, by the time 
his letter arrived, the wheat harvett 
was over. A year after, the plants 
of wheat arrived from tience, and the 
vizier prefented them to the king; 
who afked why he had bronght them? 
He faid, ‘ One day lait year I had re- 
prefented that plants of wheac grew 
as high as an elephant ; and as you 
f{miled, I conceived that you doubted 
my veracity: I therefore’ brought 
them, to prove the truth of my af- 
fertion.? ‘The king replied, ¢ 1 now 
believe your words; but take care, 
another time, not to fpeak what you 
cannot obtain credit for before the ex- 
piration of a year.’ 

One day a thief went to the dwel- 


ea 
ear 


ling of a certain perfon, in order to 


fieal a horfe. He happened to be 
feized; and the owner of the horfe 
told him, that if he would fhow how 
he contrived to fteal a horfe, he fhould 
be releafed. He confented, and ap- 
proached the horfe and caft off ‘the 
heel-ropes, he then put the bridle in 
his mouth, after which he mounted, 
and, putting the horfe in full fpecd, 
called out, * Behold! this is the way 
that I fteal ;’ and all that the people 
could do in purfuit of him, they could 
not come up-with him. 

A certain king had a wife vizier, 
who refigned his office, and employ- 
ed himf-lf in worfhipping God. The 
king .afked the nobles what was be- 
come of the vizier? They anfwered, 
that, having quicted the vizarut, he 
employed himiclf in ferving the Deity. 
The king went to the vizier, and 
aked, ¢O vizier, what offence have 
I committed, that you quitted the 
vizarut?? He anfwered, * Vor five 
reafons, Firft, You were fitting, and 
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LY, Al 
I ftanding in your prefence ; now, I 
ferve God, who has commanded. me 
to fit at the time of prayer. Second, 
You ate, while [-was ‘looking on ; 
now, L-have found a Providence, who 
eateth not: himfelf but futlains me. 
Third, You flept, while I watched ; 
now, I have a God who prote&s me 
while [ reft.. Fourth, 1 was always 
afraid, that, if you fhould die, I 
might experience fome misforiune 
from enemies; now, [ have fuch a 
God, who will not die, neither can 
encmies do me any injury. Fifih, 
With you I was afraid that, if I fould 
have committed a fault, you would 
not have forgiven me; but, now, my 
God is fo merciful, that I commit 2 
hundred fins every day, and he par- 
dons me.’ 

It is related, that fultan Mahmood 
had a great regard for his flave lyaz s 
on which account all the officers of 
ftate. envied him, and faid to the king, 
* Behold, Iyaz goes every day into 
the jewel-office alone! and what bufi- 
nefs has he there?’ The king faid, 
* Whenever I fail fee it with my own 
eyes { fhal! believe ix.?~ The next 
day, they informed the king that Iyaz 
wes gone into the jewel otice. ‘The 
king looked into the jewel-offic 
tirovgh a window, and what did he 
fee but Ivaz! who, having opened 
a cheft, had dieffed himfeifin old dirty 
clothes. ‘The king entered, and afk- 
ed why he had put on fuch a drefs? 
He aniwered, ‘ O my lord, before I 
was in your majefty’s fervice, L had 
fuch clothes as theie; and now that 
through your royal bounty I have 
good clothes, I look every day at my 
old garment, and put it on, that I 
may not forget my original flate, and 
at the fame time hold in grateful re- 
membrance the bounty of my fove- 
reign.’ When the king heard this 
aniwer, he applauded him, folded him 
in his arms, and increafed his rank. 

‘wo brothers who were in indigent 
circumftances went a journey toze- 
ther. On the roa: they found a pure 
fall cf money, and two rubies. The 
younger brother faid, ‘i have accome 
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plifhed my with; | will, therefore, 
now return home.’ The elder bro- 
ther faid he would travel in the world. 
They divided the money. ‘The elder 
brother gave his fhare in charge to 
the younger, to be delivered to the 
wife of the former. When he re- 
turned home, he gave his brother’s 
wife the fhare of the money, but not 
the ruby.—Three years afterward, 
the elder brother returned from his 
travels, and not feeing the ruby with 
his own wife, he afked his brother 
what was become of it? He faid, «I 
gave it to your wife.’ Says the elder, 
*She denics having received it.’ 
*She tells a falfehood,’ rejoins the 

ounger. ‘The man began to correct 
his wife: fhe thereupon fled, and 
carried her complaint before the cazy ; 
who fummoned both the hufband and 
the brother. The cazy atked the lat- 
ter, whether any perfon was prefent 
when he delivered the ruby to the 
woman? He named two, whom the 
cazy told him to produce, The 
younger brother, having given a little 
money to two people, engaged them 
to give falfe evidence before the cazy. 
In fhort, they gave their depofitions, 
and the cazy told the hufband to de- 
part, and take the ruby from his own 
wife. The wife, in tears, prefented 
herfelf before the king, and fet forth 
her cafe. The king afked her why 
fhe had not been to the cazy? She 
anfwered, that fhe had been before 
him, but that he had not given a pro- 
per decifion. The king fent for the 
two brothers and the witneffes, and 
having feparated them, gave each a 
piece of wax, and directed him to 
make a model of the ruby. The two 
brothers made theirs both alike; but 
the two witneffes made theirs of dif- 
ferent forms. ‘The king then order- 
ed the woman to make a model ; but 
fhe excufed herfelf, faying, ‘ How can 
I defcribe the ruby, having never feen 
it?? The king threatned the witneffes 
with death, if they perfifted in giving 
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falfe evidence, but he promifed them 
pardon, if they difcovered the truth. 
‘They therefore confeffed that they 
had given falfe teftimony. When the 
younger brother had received a few 
ttripes, he alfo confeffed himfelf guilty. 
The king reprimanded the cazy for 
not having decided properly; and 
commanded that the ruby fhould be 
given to the woman. 

Some merchants went to a king, 
and exhibited fome horfes. The king 
liked them very much and bought 
them. He gave the merchants two 
lacks of rupees over and above the 
purchafe, and told them to bring more 
horfes from their own country. The 
merchants took their leave. One day, 
the king, being exhilirated with wine, 
faid to the vizier, ‘ Make out a lift 
of all the blockheads in my dominions.’ 
He reprefented, that he had already 
done fo, and had put his majefty at 
the head of them. The king afked 
why ? He replied, * Becaufe you gave 
two lacks of rupees for horfes to be 
bought by merchants, for whom no 
perfon is fecurity, neither does any 
one know what country they belong 
to; and this isa fign of ftupidity.’ 
The king faid, ‘ But if they fhould 
bring the horfes, what is then to be 
done ?’ He anfwered, ‘If they fhould 
bring them, I would then erafe your 
majeity’s name from the lift of block- 


heads,-and put the merchants in its 
ftead.’ 


Our readers may probably recollect 
a ftory told of a European fovereign, 
refembling the laft. Some few of the 
ftories related by Mr. Gladwin, which 
we have not tranfcribed, bear a clofe 
refemblance to what have been long 
current in this country, and it would 
be curious to trace their origin and 
travels into the moft diftant part of 
the globe. The above which we have 
felected from this fplendid publication, 
will ferve to give a pretty high idea 
of wit and humour in the eaft. 
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ACCOUNT OF MADRID. 
[ From Link’s Travels in Portugal, tranflated by Hinckley. ] 


THE interior of the houfes, even 
of thofe of confiderable fize, by no 
means agree with the external appear- 
ance of the town, The entrances are 
narrow and awkward, and the apart- 
ments crowded together without or- 
der. Charles 111, who changed Ma- 
drid from a filthy wretched village to 
a charming capital, could not force 
his reforms into the interior of -the 
houfes, where filth and dirt fill pre- 
vail. We even found it fo in one of 
the firft inns, called the Crofs of Malta. 
The common people, who fill the 
ftreets, accord with this defcription. 
They are dreffed entirely in brown 
cloth, made of the brown wool of 
the country, wear a brown cap, and 
often brown fpatterdafhes ; but their 
fhoes are leather, thofe of wood being 
unknown throughout Spain. Brown 
is a very general colour; and even 
the military wear fhort brown coats. 
In other refpeéts, the men, even to 
the loweft claffes, are dreffed like the 
Germans and the French. However, 
the better kind of artifans wear a hair- 
net, called redefilla or cofia, and a 


jacket with a vaft number of fmall 


buttons ; but perfons of condition ge- 
nerally wear, as with us Germans, a 
white cloak, and fword, and feldom 
ufe boots. The women, generally 
fpeaking, adhere more clofeiy to the 
true Spanifh drefs than the men; for 
of the latter, the firft people drefs ex- 
a@tly as throughout the reit of Europe, 
except in fome trifles; but in other 
refpecis, the Spauifh drefs extends to 
perfons of confiderably high rank, and 
to perfons, who, according to our 
German cuftoms, drefs almoit in the 
fame ftyle as the firft clafs of fociety. 
The black filk mantilla or veil, which 
ends before, in a crape, and covers 
the face, fometimes entirely, fome- 
times in part, a fhort and generally 
black petticoat, like the veil, adorn- 
ed with fringe or Vandykes, which, 
like that, does not entirely conceal the 


figure, conftitute the peculiarity of this 
drefs among perfgns of eafy circum- 
ftances. ‘Their fhoes were at this time 
worn with high pointed heels; but the 
upper leather, according to a fathion 
borrowed from the reft of Europe, 
was of a different colour. Their hol- 
low but black and fiery eyes, their 
flender and fomewhat too meagre 
fhape, the abfence of a freth and ruddy 
bloom, the yellow hue which aflumes 
its place, and their legs, which are 
often bare up to the calves, give them 
altogether an unpleafant, but at the 
fame time a licentious look. 

The inhabitants of Spain are not fo 
fond of promenades as the French 
(who have one in every fmall place) 
but more than the Portugueze. Every 
large town has its alameda or prome- 
nade, fo called from the alamo a pop- 
lar, with which they were originally 
planted. The poplar has in all ages 
been a favourite tree of the poets, by 
whom it has been much celebrated, 
perhaps becaufe no tree of equal beauty 
grows {0 eafily and rapidly in this cli- 
mate. The poplars along the banks 
of the Manzanares are well known to 
the readers of old Spanifh poetry. The 
Prado is"now the ufual promenade, 
where in the morning perfons of high 
rank are feen both on foot and on 
horfeback ; but after the /efa, or af- 
ternoon-nap, the whole is filled with 
fplendid equipages, which, according 
to a cuftom peculiar to Spain, daily 
perform the fame dull round, follow- 
ing each other during an hour or two, 
up one mall and down another, in a 
flow and tedious proceffion, without 
feeing any one but foot paffengers of 
inferior condition, or the other coaches 
which happen to be in the oppofite 
rank, and forming the moft irkfome 
amufement that poflibly can be ima- 
gined: nor did I, after the firft time 
1 had experienced it, ever confent to 
endure it again. Sometimes a few 
coaches are feen without the gate, 
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between the rows of trees on 
to Aranjucz. 


the road 
Lut who could be the 
bold adventurer, who fArft braved the 
laws of etiquette by taking his pl 
dure withc ut the gate? 

Madrid appeurs a very dead place 
except at the time of the promenade 
in the Prado, or in the morning, at 
fome part where a celebrated mais is 

to be read. A great city, fituate on 
a brook in an * ung:atefal country, 
where manafa&ures only fourith by 
means of extraordinary exertion and 
encouragement, and where the court 
resi ides but a few weeks in the year, 
is great but by force, and that force 
is every W here perceiv ed. At Madrid 
there is a great icarcity of amufe- 
ments, which are therefore fupplied by 
devotion, and its fifter paffion love. 
In Spain, the ftage is very poor; and 
beth the theatres at Madrid, in 
general, bad pieces are performed by 
miferable players. One, however, 
of the attreffes, who was nota bad 
performer, at this time fhone in he- 
roic parts. In this refpect the Spani- 
ards are even inferior to the Portu- 
gucze, and have nothing to compare 
with the excellent opera at Lifbon. 
Spaniards feldom invite company to 
dinner, and more rarely, if ever, to 
fupper. They confine themfelves to 
tertullas, where tea is given, and 


ca- 
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great quantity of fweetmeats devour. 
ed, at which Bourgoing expreffed fo 
much furprife. Buc that writer is mifs 
taken in applauding the temperance 
of the lower or dere, 2 anda aferting, that 
no man but a foreigner is ever feen 
drunk at Madiid. 1 have feen many 
Spaniards drunk; and the walloon 
foldiers may in fome meafure be ex- 
culed for this vice, when, inilead of 
the four wine of Germany and Italy, 

they can purchafe the fiery La Mancha 
for a trifle. 

The climate of Madrid is in gene- 
ral very agreeable, the air being warm, 
and rain uncommon; for the frontier 
mountains of Caitile feem to keep off 
the — which J frequently faw, 
when the wind was north, refting upon, 
and hidine their fummits, before they 
defeended to the adjacent country. In 
fummer the air is burning hot, no fea- 
breczes lending their aid to cool it, 
and in winter uncommonly cold; I 
have often feen the Manzanares cover- 
ed with ice. ‘This extreme cold, in 
fo foutherly a latitude, undoubtedly 
arifes from the high fitwation of the 
town, as the conftantly low flate of 
the barometer and the continual de- 
fcent to approach the banks of the 
Tagus, which from Aranjuez to Lif- 
bon has alfo a confiderable fall, fufh- 
ciently prove. 


-ERS OF THE INHABITANTS: 


{ From the Same. } 


THE firf 
every foreigner on — 
the bad: nefs of the police; the filth of 
the flreets }) s every po in heaps, 
which, in the ow ftreets wher 
the rain d not wath it away, require 
t fy 1 in walking, to avoid finking 
into tham. Jn one of the moft fie- 
c -d freets on the river leading to 
5s only 


obje& that muft ftrike 


Lifbon, is 


nar 


grevt 


if 
Ribera Nova, the y a 
winding near houles ; 
and the reader may form an idea cf 
the number of people who daily ule it, 
the gallecos, with their very heavy 
dens, which a paflenger cannot av oid; 
while the carts pats near to the 
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houfes as poffible, that the horfes may 
not go in the deepeft part of the mud; 
and thus all the dirt and filth is blindly 
{plithed upon the paffengers, in the 
worft manner conceivable. As tothe 
night, the city was formerly lighted, 
but now this praétice has ceafed ; and, 
as the window-fMiutters are thut early, 
there is no light to diminifh the dark- 

ofs of thefe dirty, narrow, ill-paved 
ied A holt of dogs without maf- 
ters, and living on the — wander 
about like hungry wolves ; and. ftill 
worfe than pees an army of hianditd. 
Cer friends cften expreffed their afto- 
nifbment at our venturing into Portu- 
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gal in thefe times of war; but I affured 
them it was by no means fo bold an 
undertaking as to go at midnight from 
Belem to Maravilhas, at the eatftern 
extremity of the town. How cana 
nation, amoag whom are a number of 
enlightened men, bear fuch an abomi- 
nation, which degrades Lifbon even 
below Conftantinople ? 

The amufements of the carnival 

are always governed by the ruling taile 
of every nation. Of what then tnould 
they confift at Lifbon? Both high and 
low de light in throwing all kinds of 
dirt and “alth on the pailengers, who, 
in conformity to cuftom, and to avoid 
quarrels, mutt bear: it pat tiently. 

The high walls of the quintas in 
the town, the vacant and deferted 
grounds, invite to robbery and mur- 
der, which are ftill farther favouted by 
the badnefs of the police. Thefe 
crimes are always perpetrated with 
knives, though all pointed knives are 
prohibited. 

Murders generally arife from re- 
venge or jealoufy ; robbers are gene- 
rally contented with threats. ‘The 


{pring is the molt dangerous time, 
and | have known every ni ight marked 


with fome murder. The boldnefs of 
the affaflins is aftonifhing. Ona fait- 
day, in a procefiion in honour of St. 
Rochus, a man was murdered in open 
day in the throng, at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. In the fummer of the 
fame year a man was robbed at noon, 
between the walls near the prince of 
Waldeck’s, who was witnefs to the 
tranfaftion. The robb rs were even 
fo bold as to attack coaches. But the 
criminals almoft always efcaped, the 
compafiion of the Portugueze being 
fich, that every one affifts him in his 
flight. They exclaim Coutadirho! 
or, alas poor man! and every thing 
is done toafithim. The punifiment 
cf death is entirely done away, and 
the culprit is fent to the Indies or 
Angola; a punifhment which by no 
mcwis gives the impreffion of death, 
though the climates of both are fo 
unwholefome that deftrution is cer- 
tain. 
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A great part of thefe robbers are 
negroes, of whom there is a greater 
number here, perhaps, than in any 
other city of Europe, not excepting 
London. Many of them get their 
bread as tradefpeople, not unfre- 
euently become good and refpeciable 
citizens, and inftances occur of their 
arriving at a high degree of {kill as 
artifans. A larger portion are beg- 
gars, thieves, procurers, and pro- 
cureffes. Every negro who has ferved 
his mafter feven years in Europe is 
free, and then not upfrequently be- 
comes a beggar unlefs he has had a 
very good matter. Great numbers of 
them are employed as failors, and I 
do not ice any reafon why they are 
not alfo enhited as foldiers ; but Mr. 
Jungk’s affertion, that one fourth of 
the inhabitants of Lifbon are negroes 
and creoles, like many other afleicions 
of that author, is much exaggerated. 

There is a great number of vaga- 
bonds in Lifdon, for all idle people 
from the provinces come in torrents 
to the metropolis, and are permitted 
to live in the open town wihcut im- 
pediment. Hence arife the immenis 
number of beggars, who partly rove 
about, and partiy remain in fixed 
places, crying out continually, and 
promifing to mention this or that per- 
fon to Nofla Senhora in their pravers. 
A phyfician might here meet with an 
uncommon number of remarkable cu- 
taneous diforders; I have ofien ob- 
ferved a true leprofy, and endeavour- 
ed by obfervations of this kind to ren- 
der myfelf infenfible to the cifguit they 
infpire. TThefe beggars receive a 
great deal in charity, through a mif- 
taken fenie of piety prevalent in ca- 
tholic countries. ‘They alfo of.en 
practife artifices to obtain charity. [I 
remember an old man who fli down 
before us through hunger, as he afier- 
ward faid, and thus immediately ob- 
tained from my you:hful companion a 
confiderable picce of gold; while I, 
fomewhat colder, remarked his thea- 
trical performance, withheld my cha- 
rity, examined into the- affair, and 
found my fufpicions grounded. Ano- 


are 
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ther clafs of begging is that for fouls 
in purgatory. ‘The religious frater- 
nities, to whom it properly belongs to 
collect thefe alms, and to have mailes 
performed in a certain church for that 
purpofe, farm out this employment to 
certain people, who poft themfelves 
in the neighbourhood of this church 
to beg, for which they generally pay 
cight milrees annually, and by this 
contraét frequently gain one hundred 
milrees a year. Every thing is done 
ia Portugal pelo amor de Deos e pelas 
almas (for the Jove of God and of the 
fouls.) ‘The monafteries fend their 
fruit, ufually grapes, to be fold in the 
fireets as it were by auction, in order 
to perform mafles for the money. 
They are cried about the ftreets as 


uvas pelas almas (grapes for the fouls) - 


and when the price is afked, the an- 
{wer is generally confiderable. In the 
Calzada de Efrrelia fat a beggar, who 
always cried fnuf for the fouls. Snuff 
is a great article of neceffity for all 
ranks, for both fexes, for every old 
man, and in fhort for the whole na- 
tion. Nor is it difficult to obtain the 
partiality of any of the common clafs 
of people, if the traveller but offer 
him a pinch of good fnuff. I faw a 
beggar-woman put fome fnuff to the 
noie of her child who was ftill in arms. 
On a botanical excurfion near Lifbon 
I met a well-dreffzd lady, who afked 
me for a pinch of {nuff, as the had loft 
her box; and when I told her that [ 
never ufed one, fhe replied, with an 
expreflion of the moft violent grief, 
Eftou defefperada (1 am quite in de- 
{pair.) Nor can we blame Alphonfo 
Iv, for giving the Englith foldiers, 
who had fought fo bravely for him at 
the battle of Ameixial, two pounds of 
tobacco each. The fmoking of to- 
bacco is, however, very uncommon ; 
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nor are even cigarros, though fo cuf- 
pane in Spain, ufed by any but fai- 
ors. 

Both the higher and lower claffes 
are very fond of a profufion of com- 
pliments, which flow in a torrent from 
every mouth. A common peafant 
meeting another takes off his hat quite 
low down, holds him a long while by 
the hand, inquires after his health and 
that of his family, and does not fail 
to add, I am at your commands, and 
your humble fervant (fou a feus or- 
dens, feu criado.) ‘This is not a re- 
mark taken from a fingle inftance, for 
I have heard it extremely often from 
afs-drivers, and others of fimilar claffes, 
The Portugueze language indeed, 
even in the mouths of the common 
people, has naturally fomething well- 
bred and elegant; nor do they ever 
ufe oaths and indecent expreffions, 
like the Englifh, French, and Spanith 
low execrations, though the lowett 
claffes indeed fometimes mention the 
devil. All the Portugueze are na- 
turally talkative, and fometimes very 
infipid. The rich are faid to conceal 
a falfe heart beneath a profufion of 
polite expreflions. I have nothing to 
fay in defence of the higher clafies ; 
they are as inferior to the Spaniards 
as the common people excel them. 
The want of fcience and talte, which 
perhaps arifes from the total want of 
works of art in this country; a go- 
vernment which never had wifdom or 
opportunity to bring into action the 
nobler paffions of mankind, the con- 
ftant and oppreflive neighbourhood of 
the Englih, who juftly feel their fu- 
periority, and the total decay of lite- 
ratnre, are, I conceive, the chief 
caufes why the Portugueze nobles are 
formed of worfe materials than any 
European nobility. 


On the Cause and Cure of the Disease called the CURL in PoTATOES. 
Concluded from Vol. cvi1t, Page 430. 


ing new kinds from the feed or apple 
of the plant, or the fame kinds re- 
newed again from the feed. Raifing 
new kinds from feed, however, re- 


ONE method of preventing the 
difeafe, namely, by changing the feed, 
has been already mentioned : another 
fource of prevention offers, from raif- 
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quires no fmall portion of difcern- 
ment; for the feed from the fame 
plant will produce fo many varieties, 
that it requires nice judgment of the 
cultivator properly to fele&t. Great 
numbers, from iofpeétion only, will 
be weeded out and rejeéted; and of 
thofe retained, more will be again re- 
jected, the fucceeding and following 
years: of the remaining few, there 
may different characters ftill exift ; 
fuch as ill or well flavoured, clofe or 
coarfe grained, productive, non-pro- 
dudtive, &c. &c. Each may have 
their refpeétive value: but I think it 
may be generally afferted, that the 
finer kinds fooner degenerate; the 
coarfe kinds, which are almoft, if not 
always, more produttive, retain their 
vigour the longeft*. The following 
example confirms this opinion. 
Spring, 1785.—I procured a new 
kind of potatoe, called a dabb, lately 
raifed from feed ; where, I know not: 
the character of which was large, 
coarfe-grained, ftrong-flavoured, and 
of courfe rejeéted from the table ; but 
being very productive, was ufeful for 
cattle. The laft year it was fo much 
improved, as to be no longer rejected : 
it ftill retains the quality of being pro- 
ductive, even fo much as yielding, 
this prefent year, fix bufhels from 
every ftatute perch. It fhould be ob- 
ferved, that the prefent very luxuriant 
Crop may be in great meafure owing 
to having been planted on a virgin 
foil, which was never before improv- 
ed, or broken up; very little dung 
was ufed. Here is an evident change 
for the better; the plants are vi- 
gorous, and there is at prefent no ap- 
pearance of decay: this new foil may 
be a means of preferving the plant a 
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few years longer ; but a total change 
of feed will, in time, become abfo- 
lutely neceffary. 

Hence it fhould appear, that af 
though the difeafe, after the prefent 
ftock has been, toa certain degree, 
infected, can never be cured, yet 
means may be taken for prevention : 
and that this is the cafe in this diftri& 
is evident ; few crops, of late years, 
having faiied, by being much infeét- 
ed with this diforder; for, wherever 
the curl has appeared, in ever fo {mail 
a degree, that flock has been rejected 
by the attentive cultivator, and new 
feed obtained. 

Tt was fo late as the year 1565, 
when the potatoe was firft imported 
from its native foil, America, into 
Ireland ; and afterward (owing, as is 
reported, to a fhipwreck) they were 
planted upon the fea-coaf, in Lan- 
cafhire, from whence their cultivation 
has been progreffive, from the weft, 
through every part of the kingdom ; 
in fome of which but very lately; It 
is alfo imagined, that this difeafe firft 
appeared in this very diftrict of the 
kingdom wherein they were firft culti- 
vated; and this happened about the 
year 1764: a remarkable circum- 
ftance at which time I yet well re- 
member ; a perfon, full of enterprife, 
obferving the curl in a few ftems of a 
certain crop, and that they at the fame 
time decayed, or arrived at ma- 
turity fooner than the reft, had them 
carefully feleéted out, imagining he 
had luckily obtained, fomehow, a new 
and early kind; and had all of them 
planted the next feafon: that he was 
difappointed of his fucceeding crop, 
was evident ; but from what caule he 
was puzzled. 


* This may have been the reafon the diforder did not appear before the introdu€tion 
of new kinds ; for it has been obferved, that the old winter red never curled. Refine- 
ments of every fort have their advantages and difadvantages. By the introduétion of 
new kinds, we obtained fuperior potatoes, but more liable to decay: and yet the fu- 
perior qualities of the new, it is likely, would fuperfede the cultivation of the old win- 
ter red; probably a coarfe fpecies, but well thought of, when there were no better 
forts.—I have been told that a valuable apple for cyder is worn out; nor can all the 
efforts of the cultivator renew it from grafting. If this be a fact, there feems a ftrik- 
ing analogy in the decay of each, ftom too long planting on the fame foil, and it re- 
quires the induftry and ingenuity of man to feek out frefh ftucks from the frit fource, 


feed, 


/ 
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T am the more encouraged to ofer 
thefe hints, for that, after having 
drawn them up, in the manner here 
fent, I read them over to a very in- 
telligent farmer in this neighbour- 
hood, who faid that thefe thoughis 
totally correfponded with hisown. | 
have thown them alfo to a refpectable 
clergyman, who, to his other many 
excelent qualities, is always ready to 
communicate information, and has 
favoured me with the following ex- 
tract from a private letter. 

‘A labouring man in my neigh- 
bourhood has got a very good pota- 
toe: the only fault is, that out of four 
plants, three of them are abominably 
curled ; on which account, I defired 
he would give me four potatoes. 
From each potatoe I took a Loot, not 
a fet, in order to fee if the shoots 
would be curled: they were not: fo, 
polly their not being curled may be 
accidental, or poth ibly the curl may 
arife from the / planted. Another 
year, I will piant adozen, or more, 
of thefe potatoe-thoots : then, if there 
fhoald be no curl, I tha'l be cleariy of 
opivion, that the curl ariies from fome 
difeafe in the ft. What i mean bya 
fhoot, is—I pur three or four {ets into 
a flower-pot ; when they have ‘hot to 
be about two inches high, and have 
fibres, I take the fets up, and with a 
knife cut the fhoots off, leaving not 
the leaft piece of a fet on the fhoot. 
I then plant the fhoots. 

Hurfely. S. BH.’ 

It thould appear, from the above 
ingenicus experiment, of which fu- 
ture trials will confute or confirm the 
fact, that it corroborates the above 
theory, by proving the difeafe in the 
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fet; and which, when the cavfe or 
feat of the ditorder is lopped away, 
the cure is effected by the force of 
nature to heal itfelf, and the power of 
vegetation on the {maii fibres, which 
retain newly-acquired life, though 
from an infected parent fiock. 
The nature of vegetation is fo 
myiterious, that we muit acknowle: ielge 
our ignorance in her wonderful pro- 
cefs. We know that many varieties of 
fruits may, by a fingle bud of each, 
be inoculated upon one-and the fame 
fingle flock ; and that, from this one 
root or fountain-head, may be ob- 
tained the different fruits therein de- 
pofited: but by what jaw of attraétion 
or repulfion this common flock or pa- 
rent can divide, affimilate, correct 
and adju:t, the different particles of 
matter of which each fruit is diftin- 
guilhed, by thape and flavour, is be- 
yond our reach to know. It is true, 
that but a very fmall-part of the food 
of plants or fruits is filtered through 
the roots of the plants: the leaves, 
the bark, the wood, imbibe from the 
atmofphere, and perform their talk ; 
but being of different fhape, texture, 
and grain, each has its fepargte and 
particular mode of operation, and 
thereby caules different eiiects. Nor 
yet are we able to fay, what it mav 
be that gives the diferent flavours to 
fruit ; wihetacr from the component 
particles of matter differently ar- 
ranged, or whether from the feparate 
and component parts being of differ- 
ent fhapes, &c. &c. Thefe are fe- 
creis hitherto withheld, and probably 
ever will be hid from the fearch of 
man. 


Extracts from Pennant’s Tour from Downing to Alfton Moor. 


Gattant Derence or Latuam 
House spy THE CoUNTESS OF 
Dersy. 


THIS heroine was the daughter of 
Claude de la Tremouille, duke and 
peer of France, by his duchefs, 
—_— to William prince of Orange, 


founder of the Dutch repabtic. She 
proved herfelf worthy of her illuftrious 
parents, by a feries of gallant actions. 
Her defence cf Latham houfe, in 1644, 
from February 28thto May the 27th, 
may, be ranked among the bravelt 
actions of thofe unhappy times. She 
formed her garrifon, appointed her 
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officers, and herfelf commanded in 
chief during the whole fiege, till it 
was raifed by her loyal lord, by the 
defeat of the enemy at Bolton. A 
bomb feil into the room where fhe 
and her children were at dinner, and 
burft without doing any injury. She 
immediately ordered a fally, beat the 
foes from their trenches, and took the 
mortar that was fo nearly working her 
deftruétion, In the courle of the fiege, 
fhe receive a. fummons to furrender. 
She caught the fpirit of her hufband : 
* Tell, fellow,’ fays fhe, ‘ the infolent 
rebel who fent you, that if he pre- 
fumes to fend another fummons with- 
in thefe walls, I will caufe the mef- 
fenger to be hanged up at the gates.’ 
This is commemorated by a picture 
on the ftaircafe, reprefeating her lady- 
fhip fitting with the letter in her hand, 
delivering to a fanatical drummer the 
gallant anfwer : the laft is blindfolded, 
and dreffed in red. An officer of the 
garrifon, in blue, ftands by, admiring 
the heroifm of his brave miftrefs. Her 
ladythip retired afterward to the earl 
in the Ifle of Man, and continued 
there till after his unfortunate end, 
when fhe was betrayed and imprifon- 
ed, and reduced to fuch diftrefs as to 
live on the alms of the impoverifhed 
royalifts till the reftoration, which fhe 
{urvived four years, 


OriGin OF THE Derpy Crest. 

Berore [ quit Latham I muit not 
forget the romance of Ofkyiel, the 
perfon to whom the Stanleys owe the 
cognizance of the eagle and child. A 
certain fir Thomas de Latham, in a 
century uncertain, found himf{If, in 
avery advanced age, childlefs, and in 
poffetfion of an antiquated lady. In 
hones of poftevicy, he entered on an 
intrigue with a fair vaflal in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, in confequence, bore 
to hima fon. It was the with of fir 
Thomas to adovt the child, and to 
introduce him into the family. In or- 
der to do it unfufpected by the lady, 
he caufed it to be placed well fwaddled 
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in an eagle’s neft in Terfton wood, 
immediately before he had artfully 
drawn his wife on a walk that way, 
The cries of the infant were foon 
heard: it was relieved from its fitua- 
tion, pitied by the lady, who con- 
fidered it asa heaven-fent giftin come 
paffion to her fterility, took it home, 
and, ignorant of the deceit, educated 
it with all the fondnefs of a natural 
mother. 


Portrait oF ANNE MACALLAME, 

In the hall of Whalley Abbey is 
a ftrange portrait of the Orkney her- 
maphrodite, Anne Maca!lame, born 
in 1615: dreffed in a long plaid fatt- 
ened with a broch, a red petticoat, 
and a white apron; the chin is fur- 
nifhed with a vaft beard, the virile 
part of the figure; but at its feet, to 
denote the duplicity of fex, appear 
the figures of a cock and hen. This 
epiceene had the honour of being pre- 
fented at court in 1662. 


Matxin Tower—WITCHES. 

Penpvvé Hill makes a con{picuougs 
figure on the fouth-fide of the plain : 
the fides are verdant, the top moorifh 
and very extenfive. Qn this ftood 
Malkin Tower, celebrated in 1633, 
for being the rendezvous of witches. 
Seventeen poor wretches were con- 
demned, on perjured evidence: the 
affair was {crutinized into, and the 
poor convicts fet at liberty *. A wit- 
nefs fwore he faw them go into a barn 
and pul! at fix ropes, down which fe'l 
flefh fmoking, butter in lumps, and 
milk as it were flying from the faid 
ropes, all falling into fix bafins placed 
beneath: and yet, mortify nz reflec- 
tion! the great fir Thmas Brown, 
author of the book aga nit vulgar ere 
rors, and Ghinvil, one of the firk 
promoters of the Royal -ociety, 
whicna was infticuted expretsly for the 
detection of error and eflablithment 
of truth, were fad inttances of cre- 
dality in the moft abfurd of all cir- 
cumitances, 


tchcraft, 277, Xe, 
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Sketch of 


the Epucavion, ACCOMPLISHMENTS, and CHARACTER 
of a Brivisa MExcHANT. 


NT . > 
arr 


Noriimer’s © Leciures on the Elements of Commerce, Politics, and 
. Finances, intended as : Companion to Biackitone’s Commentaries o: the 
Laws of i i d: and peculi: 'y calculated to qualify young Nubiemen 
and Ge:.tlemen for Situations-in any ef the public Offices under Govern- 
ment, aad for + parliamentary Bufinefs.’ J 


From 


THE antiquity of the free profef- Britifh merchant, is by no means ne- 
fion of a merchant may juflly entitle ceflary for the fecond ciafs of citizens 
it to caim precedency to nobility of —wholefale traders. 
birth, and all hereditary or created ‘he firft care of parents and guar- 
ignites onferred on men by empe- Ph who defign to bring up a youth 
rors or kit for there were emi- to be a Britith merchant, ftould be, 
nent merchants in the world long be- to initil into his tender mind the 
fore theie were any nobles or titled foundcit principles of religion and 

gentry. But, in the early ages of morality, and a facred veneration for 
commerce, the rank and profeflion of truth: probity fhould be the bafis of 
a merchant was neither fo well under- all. his juvenile a€tions: nor fhould 
ftood, nor fo clearly diflinguithed he, even in his fports and paftimes, 
from that of fimple inland traders, or ever be fufered to forfeit his word, 
fhopkecpers, as it hasbeen in modern or ev mae his promife. 
times. The early cultivation of his-native 

At prefent, to ufe the elegant ex- languace is indi/penfably neceflary, 
prefiion of a celebrated commercial and to be} preteens to the fludy of the 
writer, the merchant is happily called, conn Jangu ges. Parents cannot be 
‘the fleward of the > kinedom’s flock, 9 [ a greater folly than to make 
by way of commerce with other na chreth hard at Latin and Greek 
tions.” None, therefore, ia Gane 7 for ten or twelve years together, when 

in can properly be Miled mer- perhaps they wiil not have occafion 
it fuch as e) ia their lives to fpeak, read, 
ite, either of thefe languages. 
d languages rarely qualify 
oO1vier profeflioi 
niiy, law, and pl 
ides, when we confider the brevity 
man life, and how early men of 
nets appear on the great theatre 
ihe world, it 1s really amazing, 
it even four or five years fhould be 
llot.ed to Latin and Greek, which 
might be fo much more beneficially 
OY ed, by nine boys out of ten, 
iring a perfeét knowledge of 
“own copious, language, by 


of which alone, without any 
id, they might know as much 
nt kk ring as is neceflary to 

curiofity, or likely to be ge- 

ful: for all the beit ancient 

os are tranflated into Enghth; 

,the and to the arts and {ciences, 
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the Inowledge of them may be ac- 
gcired by him, who thoroughly un- 
derfands his maternal tongue, without 
ftudying 
dern. 


any other, ancient or mo- 


deed an opinion blindiy re 
and fwallowed down from age 
, withowt examination * — t 

atin Ys neceffary to acquire the ar 
and fciences.’ 

: ikea is, however, no more con- 
nexion between Latinand {cience, nor 
between L atin and any one art, than 

etween Englifh and the fame art. 
Will a man who underftands Latin 
run, or wreit ar or or fe 

better than if he knew but Enelith? 
Willa c ot the aex, who knows La- 
tin, foifh his work with greater ac- 
curacv? V 


rasa 
danc Ce 


Will a commander, who has 
ed Lain, navigate a vefel to the 
Raft or Weft Indies better than one, 
who {peai.s itnglih, French, Dutch, 
or Spa ith ? 
* The knowledge of things is ac+ 
uired by thought and attentive ob- 
fervaiion: and of arts, by practice 
and experience ; it makes no dif- 
ference in what language either of 
them is learned or expreflcd. The 
finsr arts, mufic, painting, and ¢ 
chteéture, might have been invent - 
at firft jut as well by one who thought 
and ipoke in Englith, as by one whe 
thought and fpoke in Greek or in 
Latin. as well as other arts 

id fciences, can be taught to greater 
advantage in Englith, than in either 
of the other two. 

« All the great difcoveries in natr- 
ral philofophy, the true fyftem of af- 
tronomy>; the theory of gravitation, 
the various improvements in optics 
and mechanics, are the productions of 
modern times *.’ 

Phe tenfible part of Great Britain 
therefore, who have turned their 
thoughts upon right education, efpe- 

* cially have written upon it, 
are univerfally of opinion, that it ‘s 
much wifer to fet yout upon a courfe 
of education, every part of which is 


lear 


ar 
als 


TI ee 
hey, 


{uch as 


st 


eafily attainable, and of real ufe in 
public life, cure them with 
to a 
may be 
complifned without the 

but if he thinks 

proper (0 fe ly then tit be at his 
leifure hours, after ne has mide him- 
felf maer of every branch of know- 
” Sede profetiion. 
Should he find himieif. by fuccefS in 
commerce, iis 
countrymen ; a fena- 
tor, it ¥ en by ume en ogh for 
him to Latin 
profe authors; and having attained 


the elements of guages, he wilt 


And as 


wide L 
vident he 


requifice 
, 
} 


» £ - 
favour oj 


@s, vill 
fix months 
t ix years, and 
fully fuft icien iim to orna- 
ment his fpeeches wih .ird f 
cient eloquence, or + 


rn 


.©€S OF ane 
ven to introduce 
an anpofite quotation from the Latin 
authors. But, as a farther proof, that 
even this knowledge o° the Lana 
tongue is not indiipenfably neceflary, 
we have only to iew the houle of 
commons in the prefent, er < 
pariament. and we hall 
mee! fpeaking, the greateil 

the belt unis yp oficients 
are the filent mem»: rs, or une! foquent 
{peakers in that houie. 

The late Mr. Sheridan, in his 
of Britith education, ob/erves, 
has been a general complaint: ‘ 
initead of preparing 
that {phere of life in which he is af- 
terward ‘o move, all are tre in 
one and the fame courfe, which fits 
them for employment on 
earth, A ering in dead 
languares that is to be eotcen 
stood of education, 
fome imall 
philofophy, 
us of im cvetra- 


rev 
Kot 
Bnu, 


cholars, 


plan 
what 
that, 
each youth for 


ined 
no ene 
im “wo 
is al 
by the prefent m 
the art of 
knowledge in {pe on ive 
‘me crude notic 
mecaphyfics.’ 

In fise, fo neceffary is it, in my 
idea, to undecewe parents and guar- 
dians on this iubjeét of the education 
ot youth, not deii ned tor the three 


wranglir o. 


14 
at 


% 
* See a Plan of Englift Grammar-fehool Educ: ution, by James Buchanan, 1770. 
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learned profeffions of divinity, law, 
and phyfic, and yet fo obitinate are 
the pedantic and felf-intereiied, in 
recommending the old method of plod- 
ding .on in Latin and Greek, that I 
have fpared no pains to collate the 
beft authorities in fupport of my own 
judgement, and fhall conciude the to- 
pic with the fanétion of one of the 


moit learned, candid, and accom- 


plifhed gentlemen of the age we live 
in (Dr. Lowth, late bifhop of Lon- 
don). His opinion muft have a dou- 
ble force, when it is confidered, that 
though a perfect mafter of the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages, 
he judged it neceffary, for the bene- 
fit of his country, to fit down and 
compofe an eafy, familiar introduction 
to the Englith tongue : and to recom- 
mend to all perfons concerned in the 
edecation of Britith youth, to make 
a grammatical knowledge of their 
maternal language, the balis of the 
ftudy of foreign languages. 

* To enter at once upon the fcience 
of grammar, and the ftudy of a fo- 
reign language,’ fays this elegant 
Writer, * is to encounter two difficul- 
ties together, each of which would be 
much leffened, by being taken fepa- 
rately, and in Us proper order. A 
competent grammatical knowledge of 


our own language is he true founda- 


tion upon which ai! lneracure, pro- 

rly fo called, thould be raifed. If 
perly fo called, fhould ve raifed. If 
this method were adorted in our 


{chocls, children wo id have fome 
notion Of what the: are ger 2 avou, 


; 
waen they *! 
) 


ould enter into the Latin 
grammar, and would hardly be en- 
gaged fo many vears as they now are, 
in hat mo:t irkfome and difficult part 
of literatuie, with fo much Jabour oi 
the memory, and with fo little ai- 
fiftance of th underitanding ’—TI hall 
oaly aid another pallage, as a corro- 
atng proc f, that a merchant may 
ev fe with the dead lanzuages. 
The Englith language hath been 
much cultivated during the Jait two 
hundred years. It hath been confi- 
derably polithed and refined, its 
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bounds have been greatly enlarged, 
its energy, variety, richnefs and ele- 
gance, hath been gbundantly proved 
by numberlefs trials, in verie and 
profe, upon all fubjeéts, and in every 
kind of ilyle.’— 

On the ftrength of al] thefe authori- 
tics [ prefume to recommend a gram- 
matical purfuit of the Englifh lan- 
guage from the age of eight to twelve 
years, during which time, it is to be 
hoped, a youth, intended to be a 
merchant, wil’ be able to read, write, 
and {peak with propriety, eafe and 
elegance, in his native tongue, more 
efpecially if he has been in the 
haads of an able private preceptor., 
Valgar arithmetic and writing may 
thare fuch parts of thefe four years, 
as are neceflary to enliven ftudy by 
variety. 

The wholefale dealer or fhopkeep- 
er’s education may receive the addi- 
tion of two yeas further application 
to writing, to the branch of arithme- 
tic which teaches bookkeeping, and 
to the attainment of the French lan- 
guage, which being almoft univer- 
fully current, may be ufeful to him in 
the common courfe of bufinefs, efpe- 
cially as great numbers of foreigners, 
who converf in French, ufually re- 
fort to England in time of peace. A 
Jad thus qualified, is ready at the age 
of fourteen, to be an indentured ap- 
pre.uce. 

But he, who is defigned for the 
compreheniive profefion of a Britih 
merchant, mult range through more 
e .tentive fields of fcience. After at- 
taining a competent knowledge of the 
French language, he fhould itudy the 
Spanifh, which is ufed in almotft all 
the ealt, particularly on the coatt of 
Africa, from the Canaiies to the 
Care of Good Hope: the Italian, in 
ufe on all the coafts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in many parts of the Le- 
vant ; and the Teutonic, or German,* 
which is common in almoft all the 
northern countries of the globe. 

The elements of general hiftory , 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
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chronological, political, and com- 
mercial hiftory of his own country, 
fhould be his next concern. With 


‘thefe, and the principles of geogra- 


hy and navigation, w may allow 
him to enlarge and improve his une 
derftanding, ull he attains the fix- 
teenth year. 

The nature of the confular jurif- 
diftion, and of the Jaws, manners and 
cufioms of the countries with which 
Great Britai: caries on any confide- 
rable commerce, fhould now occu; y 
part of his atte ntion; and the feveral 
commercial nftitutions, with the ufe 
of barks, of bills of exchange, and 
the rul-s of circulation, ancther por- 
tio. of his time. 

H> ought to inform himfelf accu- 
rai ly in what commoditi's each tra- 
ding country abounds, wha: are the 
merchandize they .cmand from oher 
countres. and from what piaces they 
receive them. 

The cuitoms, tolls, taxes, excifes, 
convoys, and ail other charges upon 
merchaidize exported from or im- 
ported into his own and all foreign 
countries, fhould be another principal 
object for the young merchant. The 
prohibitions laid on various commo- 
dities in different nations, he fh: uld 
thoroughly acquaint himfelf with. 


The mealures, weights and coins of 


all countries, fhould be familiar to 
hi I. 

fe fhould be taught to know on 
What conditions to freight and iflue 
fhins and merc .andize: he fhould al- 
fo be enabled to form a tolerable 


jad: ment of the prices of the feveral 


articles ufed for the building or re- 
pairing of thips; and aifo the man- 
ner of cotracting for naval tores and 


prov.fio:s, with the ordinary rates of 


the wa: es of mariners. 

He ought to acquire great expert- 
neis in the mode of trantatting oufi- 
nef{fs at the cultom houie, and on the 
7: of the po.ts of 21. own country : 
and, in order to this, [ thould ima- 
gine, no better exp:dient could be 
devifed, than to obtain leave for 
young gentlemen (edutating for mer- 
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chants) to practice under the princi- 
pail agents for cuftom-houfe bufine(s ; 
or to be received as afliftants to the 
clerks at the long-rcom, and in the 
cuftom-houfes of the out-ports, with- 
out ice or reward. Our young mer- 
chants being thus jnitiated, we fhould 
hereafter fee all thofe difiiculties and 
perplexities removed, which at pre- 
{ent arife from blundering entries, or 
the over-hurry of the clerks; and 
thofe pupils wou'd be a check upon 
the mal-prattices of the inferior of- 
ficers 

Having now brought on our youth 
to about the eighteenth year, if he 
has been introduced into a counting- 
houle at home, and has been fhown 
the general manner oi correfpondence 
with foreign merchants, it wil he ad- 
vifeable to finih his education, by 
fending him for two or three years 
more on his travels, recommending 
him at each place, where he is to re- 
fide a few months, to fome confidera- 
ble merchant, who fhould be advifed 
to recive him wit.out form cr cere- 
mony, on the tcoting of one of his 
family ;'and, fo far as ts corfiftent 
with che necefflary fecrecy of commer- 
cial tranfactions, to let him ailift in 
his acc mpting-houfe, and in his 
warehoufes, 

By theie mears, at the age of ma- 
jority, or perhaps one year Jater, he 
will return comp'ctely accomplithed 
to appear on the royal exchange of 
London, with honour and credit to 
his friends, and true fatisfaction to 
himielf if; in the refpectable character 
of a Gritith merchant. 

Should he then fucceed to the hcwfe 
of hy anceitors, or be aff ciated with 
that. or any other capital company, 
be wil Le an acquifition to it of inetti- 
mone value : while thofe who are 
educated in this didipated metropolis, 

d comment on the laws ot com- 
merce at coeehoufes or ta:erns, exe 
hau the funds of their fathers, ruin 
th.mielves ad their pariners, and 
fic k down int o the tomb of contempt, 
o oblivicn, before they have half 
finithed their mortal career. 








A firm attachment to the true prin 
ciples of honour, a religious adhe 
to his word, clearneis and 
in his contradts, prudent ge erolity in 
his dealings 5 with the induft:i9ous poor, 
with a becom'ng dignity and moral 
reGtitude in his manners, joined to 
the accomplifnments we have recom- 
mended, muit pave the way to afilu- 
ence ; if moft extraordinary misfor- 
tunes, fuch as feldem occur in life. do 
not prevent it: and opulence will af- 
ford the means to funport thofe digni- 
ties in the flate, whica public eitcem 
will not fail to confer, in this fiee 
country, on fuch exalted chira ers. 
Our young merchant, theietore, 
fhould keep the honours of magiftra 
cy, and the important charge of a 
Brit th legiflator, the reprefentative 
of a free people, conftantly in his eye. 
Thefe fhould be his civic crowns: 
and if he can nobly-refolve to facrifice 

rivate eafe and indulgence to the 
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nt as rity 
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- public good, being feated in the hou't 
of commons, let him there boidly 
fand forth the intrepid advocate for 
the free conftitution of his country, 
even in the worit of times. if merit 
of this caft recominends him to his 
fovereign, let him afpire to foreign 
embatflies, to ninifterial offices in fou 
reign countries, for which he will be 
fo well qualifieu: and after hav ng 
endered his cournsty fignal fervice, 
by protecting its rights und privileces 
abroad ; if wifdom and integrity fleer 
the helm of government, he may 
expeét to be chofen an affifiant pilot. 
Happy would it be for this -ountry, 
if we had more fuch accom: plifned 
as I have defcribec, in 
parliament, and in the great councils 
of the ftate. Let this confideration, 
therefore, excite our Britith youth, 
defigned for this honourable profef- 
fion, to follow the plan of education 
here laid down. 


and 


mare particularly of the intended BRIDGE, confifting of a fingle Arch of 


Six Flundred Feet Span. 
NOTHING tends fo much to pro- 


mote the improvements of a flate, as 
the eftabl thing of an eafy and unin- 
terrupted communication through al 
its diitridts. t has therefore been a 
leading obj & with every well-wither 
of his country, to render the gene: a! 
intercourfe as peifeét and convenient 
Public roads and bridges 
have been the means chiefly employ- 
ed toeftablihh this intercourle : bridges, 
as requiring fcientific and *n,echanical 
knowledge, and, in many cafes, the 
utmoft exertions of talents and {kill, 
have frequently engaged the attention 
of perfons of eminence and learning. 

{t would be an amuting taik to trace 
the pregrefs of this ufeful art, from 
the ra ide efforis of the favage, in his 
i to the mag nifice net 
ized nations, when {ci- 
ence, wealth, and increafed popuia- 
tion, have united to overcome difli- 
cultics confidered before as ‘uniur- 
mountable. 


as pe > hble. 


is Of C1 


When a work is to be performed, 
mankind, at firft, make ufe of the 
materials which are neareft at hand, 
and wh.ch require the leait kill in the 
preparation ; timber and ftone were 
re the materials with w 

"5 were firit conftructed, and 
thoie ed aos have been ren‘ered more 
or lefs perfect, in proportion to the 
quality of the materials, the fiate of 
tle arts, and- the degree of wealth 
and power, in the countries in whic 
they were erected. 

In our oldeii bridges, it is evident, 
there has been much timidity, and 
only a {mail portion of flill: in deep 
water, the lower parts of the piers have 
been conilruéted with timber, and the 
mafonry begins to take place at the 
line of low water; the ar. hes are of 
narrow ipan, and the mafoury em- 
ployed in them is frequently com- 
poted, partly of rubble, and partly 
of fquared ftone. In time, means 
were devifed (by uling cofferdams and 


tauerefure nick 
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caiffeons) to place the mafonry as low, 
commonly lower than the natural bed 
river; the arches were allo 
1 of a bolder fpan, and the ma- 
y was wiade much more perfect, 
being all of fquared flone. In this 
manner, bridges have been conflruct 
ed ia italy, France, and the Britifh 
ifles, which have juitly been confider- 
ed, not o. ly as works of general wii- 
lity, but of great magnificence. 

In like manner, timber bridges 
have been gradually improved, from 
the rough trunk of a tree thrown a- 
crofs a ~ {ftream, to the bold and 
ingenious labours of the Swifs carpen- 
ter at : Scha ff haufen. 

Bridges continued to be chiefly 
compoled of timber or of ftone, till 
of late years: on account of economy. 
in fome cafes, they have been built 
with bricks. 

Metals net being generally found 
ina pure fate, reguire much labour 
and expence to ma ike them fubfervient 
c purpofes of man, and therefore, 
in the uncultivated periods of fociety, 
were not applied to works of great 
magnitude ; but the important. im- 
provements in chymical and mechani- 
e, In a great de- 
thofe difficulties, and 


+ 


fot 


i Knowledge, hay 
1 

e, removed 
red them not only the moft pow- 


erfu fl, but the moft ufeful means of 
may. 

Iron being the moft 
cheap, and generally ulefal. of all 
the metals, as of lace years been ap- 
plied in ail works where great fireneth 
was requred in proportion to the 
weight of the material: hence cylin- 
devs, beams and pumps for fteam- 
engines, boats *, and barges for ca- 
nals and navigable rivers, beams t> 
snd pillars for Iirge buildings and 
bridges, have been conttrudted of 
iron. 


abundant, 
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firft iron bridge we know of, 
iiver Severn, near Coal- 
Shropfhire ; it conhits 
of one arch 100 feet and fix inches in 
the fpan, and rifes 45 feet: there are 
five ribs, each cait in two pieces, fe- 
cured - here they j join at the crown of 
the arch by a caft-iron ke y plate, and 
pce oe together, horizontally and 
vertically, by caft-iron braces, formed 
with dovetails and forelocks ; the ribs 
are covered with cafteiron plates, and 
the railing to the fides is of iron: the 
total weight of iron is 3783 tons. The 
project's being carried into execution 
was chielly owing to the genius aad 
exertions of Mr. John W ilkcinfon and 
Mr. Abraham Daziey, iron matters, 
whofe {cientific knowledge and ex- 
tenfive praflice, in all that regards 
the manufafiure of ion, have long 
been known to the public. The biidge 
was built by Mr. Abraham Darley, 
and the iron work was cait at Coal- 
brookdale in the year 1779. It was 
a bold effort ; for, in the firlt inftance _ 
of adopting a new material, they ex- 
ceeded the fpan of the certre arch of 
Black-friars bridge, which had been 
confidered as a great exertion with 
ftone 
The iron work of this bridge has 
fully joftified the idea of making ufe 
of that metal; for it is at this time as 
perfe&t as when it was firft put up, ex- 
cept the cracling of fome of the fmall 
pieces, owing to the giving way of 
the abutments of ftene, which, it is 
to be regretted, were not made fuffi- 
ciently {trong to oppofe the great mafs 
of alluvial earth, of which the very 
high and fleep adjoining banks are 
compofed ; for, if thofe abutments 
had been fortunately built on the coal 
meafures, no fuch flip could have 
taken place. 


The fccond iron bridge was built 


* Me. John Wilkinfon has confruSted boats and barges of i iron, fome of which 


Wor 


recdiert?! ire, 


are uted on the river Severn, and the others upon the canals in Staffurdfhire and 


Tt A large manufa&tory for {pinning flax into thread, by machinery worked by a 


fleam-eng rine, has been erested at 
where there are four heights of fic 


fupported by cait-iren beams and p-llars. 


Shrewfbury by mefirs. Benyon, Marthall, and Bage, 
ors, and a reof compofed of brick arches, which are 





56 
over the fame river, about two mi'es 
above the former one, at a place calied 
Buildwas; it was ereéted at the ex- 
pence of the county of Salop, agree- 
ably to a plan, and under the direc- 
tion, of Mr. Telford, who is employ- 
ed as furveyor cf the public works of 
that county : -it was alfo caft at Co.l- 
brookdale in 1795 and 1796. I: con- 
fifts of one arch 130 feet in the fpan, 
and rifes, from the {piinging to the 
fo%it of the arch, 27 feet. Ia this 
bridge, as it was neceflary to keep 
the roidway as low as poffible, the 
principle of the Schaffhaufen bridge 
is in fome degree adopted; for the 
outfide ribs are made to go up as high 
as the tops of the railing ; they are 
conneéted with the ribs that bear the 
covering plates by means of pieces of 
iron, dovetailed in the form of king- 
poits. The plates which form the 
covering over the lower ribs are caft 
with deep fianches, are laid clofe to 
each other, and form an arch of them- 
felves, fo that, altogether, the ecige 
is compact and firm. ‘The weigh ite 
iron is 173 tons, 18$-cwt. Some 
{maller bridges, and an aquedudt at 
Longdeon (the firft made oi iron ever 
a navigable canal) have alfo been 
made under Mr. Telford’s direflions, 
in Shrophhire. 

The next bridge, 
which was made of iren, was that 
over the river Wear, at Movk-wear- 
mouth, in the county of Durhem. 
Tais bridge is 236 feet in the fpaa, 
and the arch rifes only 34 feet: it is 
compofed of very {fhort cait-iron 
frames, which are connec:ed together 
by bars of wrought iron, and hollow 
tubes with flanches and fcrews; the 
ribs are covered with timber planking. 
The weight of cait iron ufed in tiis 
bridge is 205 tons, hammered" iron 
55 fons. This bridge was built un- 
der the direstion, -_ chiety t the 
expence, of Rowland Burdon, efq. i 
was caft at the manufactory of mefirs. 
Walkers, of Rotherham, in Y ‘orkihire, 
and does much honour to the projcc- 
tor ani tothe iron mafters. It was 


7 > 
foaie’ 


on a large fe: 


a conliderable fep in the practice of 
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bridge building, being nearly double 
the {oan of the arch of Buildwas, and 
confiderably more -than double that of 
the centre aich of Blackfriargbridge, 
Tuis will,- perhaps, appear rath to 
thofe who have not had an opportunity 
of confidering the qualities .of iron, or 
who have not carefully compared its 
arength with the itrength of the ma- 
terials formerly ufed in conitructing 
bridges. In great works it is proper 
we fhould proceed with caution ; but 
the very principle of improvement 
muft be wholly abandoned, if the de- 
monftrations of fcience-and the evi- 
dence of practical knowledge are to 
be difregarded. ‘To thofe who will 
take the trouble of comparing the 
{pecific gravity and the ftrength of 
caft iron with thofe of ftone, it will 
not appear extraordinary, that by ufing 
that metal, the praétice of bridge- 
building may be changed, and the 
opening’s of archways made to extend 
far beyond what has hitherto been at- 
tempted. The advantages to be de- 
rived from this practice are obyious, 
and become of great national import- 
ance in every country where the free 
navigation of rivers is intimately con- 
nected with it profperity. 

we have been led into the con- 

ration of this fubject by the in- 

matic n we have received refpect- 

he plans for rebuilding London 

Underflanding that there was 

a pla n for conftracti: ng a bridge over 

Thames of a ingle arch of caft 

we made particular in- 

authority to fay that 

the fallowing i is a correct itatement of 

the hiftory, priuciples, and plan of 
this defign : 

The manvufa@ures, trade, and com- 
merce of Great Britain having in- 
creafed to an extent unparalleled in 
the history of eae a great pro- 
portion of which is carricd on through 
the met ropolis by means of the fine 
river upon whi ich it is fituate, and the 
important centre it forms for the com- 
merce of great part of the world; al- 
though this river forms an excellent 
channel to admis the intercourfe of 


the 


have 
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fhips of the’ large burden wichin a 
few mi'es of the city, yet, from the 
increafe of the number and fize of 
the velfels frequenting the port of 
Loadon, great inconveniences and 
loffes been experienced in tran- 
faéting the bulinefs connected with the 
fhipping. The diftance at which the 
Jarge fhips are obliged to tne con- 
fulion of Mippidg in the river, the 
lofs of “ ne in loading and difcharg- 
ing goods, the expence of lighterage, 

the frequency of thefts, the delays 
and vexation experienced by the mer 

chant and manufacturer, have at lat 
given rife to propotitions and plans to 
remedy thofe evils. On this great 
national fudjeét, which embraces fuch 
a variety of objects, opinions have, 
of courfe, been various, and fome of 
them contraditory: this prodaced 
much difeuffion while the bufinefs 1e- 
mained with an open committee of the 
houfe of commons; and, although 
much afeful information was obtain- 
ed, yet no proje& appeared to be 
finally agreed on, and brought to ma- 


have 


lie, 


to the judicious meafure of 
int a felect committee, 
of members who were not con- 


Cou- 


fi filing 
cerned in any of the projects brought 


This wena eee has made 
three moft valuable reports to the 
houie of commons, wherein every 
thing relative to the port of London, 
ani the general commerce of the 
kingdom, as far as it is conneéted with 
this port, has been arranged with an 
accuracy and precifion which will ena- 
ble the legiilature and the public to 
comprehend, at one view, a fubject 
which requires information beyond the 
power of any individual to bring to- 
gether. 

In this great p'an, they have judi- 
cioully divided the port of London 
ito three parts. The frit is tae docks 
in the Ifle ot Dogs, which are calcu- 
Jated to accom:nodate the Weit India 
trade, which, ufual! ly arriving in large 
fleets, contributed in a peculiar de- 
gree to the crowded and embarrafled 
fate of the river, and which, from 


forward. 
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the valuable nature of their cargoes, 
were very much expoled to depreda- 
tion. There is alfg, in this part, a 
canal, by means of which thofe thips 
that wifh to come up the river, may 
avoid the circutous roure by Green- 
wich and Deptford. 

The feco:d part is the docks in 
Wapping, which are intended for 
the accommodation of feveral great 
branches of our trade which are fub- 
ject to heavy duties. And 

The third is, the improvement of 
the river from the Tower, upward, 
to Blackfriars bridge ; and this third 
partincludes the rebuilding of London 
bridge. By this means, colliers and 
coatting veticls, and all veffels of light 
burden, are to be admitted to pafs 
the new London bridge, and fhip and 
difcharge goods immediately at wharfs 
and warehoufes, to be initrucéd along 
the banks of the river, and oppofite 
to the centre of the city. 

The two firf parts of the plan have 
been fan&ioned by potacent, and 
have been undertaken | by incorporated 
companies, excepting the eanal, which 
is now executing under the direction 
of the city of London. 

Tre committee have, 19 their third 
report, alfo recommended a general 
piaa fer improving the third or upper 
part of the port of Ler nden ; that is, 
by remcving the prefent London 
bridge, and replacing it with one of 
caft iron, 65 feet high io the cear 
above hich water, with inclined pianes 
connetting it with the prefent itreets, 
and fuch other improvements as may 
grow out of this alteration. Aijifo, 

deepe ning the bed of the river, to ad- 

mit of thips of 200 tons lying afloat 
at low water; and contradtic g the 
width of the river, in order to pre- 
ferve its prefent velocity, and to ac- 
quire {pace for wharfs and warehoules, 
and for the inclined planes, without 
encroaching upon the p operty which 
is now connected with the thores. 

‘The portion of this plan whic has 
been more immediately under the 
coniideration of th: committee during 
the prefent fe Zons of pa lia:nent, has 
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been a defign by meffis. Telford and 
Douglafs, in wich it is propefed to 
conitruct the briége of a fingle arch 
compoled wholly of cait iron: the 
fpan of the arch 1s 600 fet, beng the 
widih to which, by Mr. Jeflop’s re- 
port, the river ought to be contracted, 
if itis excavated to have 13 fect at 
low water: the height in the clear 
above high water is 65 feet, being she 
elevation determined by the refolution 
of the committee lait feffions. 

The boidnefs and fimplicity of this 
defign render it an objec: of attention, 
not only to the committee, who are 
engaged in confidering the further im- 
provement of the port of Loadon, but 
to men of icience and practical engi- 
neers, and to all who feel an intcreit 
in the improvement and credit of thei 
country. 

Tt if now generally admitted that 
the prefent London bridge ought to be 
removed, being expeniive and dan- 
gerous in itfelf, and forming an ob- 
itrufion in the moft valuable part of 
the river. If the prefent bridge is to 
be removed, the new bridge fhould be 
rebuilt upon that plan which fhould 
leave the river clear of obftacles, and, 
at the fame time, refleét molt credit 
on the Britith artfts. 

If.a_ fingle arch can be conttructed 
without endangeriog the folidity and 
duration of the itructure, moit un- 
doubtedly there can be only one opi- 
nion as to the propriety of adopting 
it. It would be a great national work, 
combining the greatett degree of uti- 
litv and Magnificence, and fuperior in 
its kind to any thing the world has yet 
feen. 

In a work of this nature it would 
have been imprudent to have been 


guided by tne judgment or opinion of 


any individeal; it therefore became 


necefiary to ccllect the fentimenis of 


all the perfons moft eminent ‘cr {ci- 
entific knowledge and practical fkil: 
this as been done by the committee 
in the moft cffe‘tual and impariial 
manner that could be deviied, by 
tranfmitting copies of the plans, ex- 
plauatory drawings, and the queries 
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relating theret», to perfons who are 
well qualined to inveftigate the faub- 
jet: thefe gentlemen have taken it up 
with an impartiality, candour, and 
patriotifm, which does them much 
honour, and have furnifhed able and 
fatisfactory demonitrations and opi- 
nions. The refult is, that an arch, 
of the plan and dimenfions referred to 
their confideration, may be conitreé- 
ed fo as to be rendered a fubfaatial 
and durable edifice. 

The particulars of the’e mafierly 
difquifitions are contained in the ap- 
pendix to the fourth report of the fe- 
le& committee for the further im- 
provement of the port of London: 
they will be the means cf throwing 
much new light on this important fub- 
jet, and will, moit probably, change 
the principles and practice of this fpe- 
cies of-architeéture. 

It would require many drawings 
and much detail to convey an adequate 
idea of the form and conftruction of ~ 
this magnificent arch; it cannot pro- 
perly be thown as whole in a drawing 
upon gay fcale that would fuit a pub- 
lication of this nature. We underitand 
the public curiofity will be fpeedily 
gratified with a perfpective view, 
taken from the Surry fide of the pre- 
fent London bridge, on a plate four 
feet long and two feet wide, and 
which, befide the new bridge, com- 

rehends the principal objects in the 
cities of London and Weftminfter, 
from Bow church to Whitehail; and 
the propofed wharfs, warehoufes, and 
terraces, between the bridges. ‘The 
bridge part is engraved by that emi- 
nent artiit Mr. Lowry, whofe {cientific 
knowledge is only exceeded by his 
dexterity as an engraver ; and ail the 
reft by Mr. Malton, whofe views of 
Lordon have done him honour, and 
cualify him to give the back ground 
with a precifion which no other artift 
could be expedied to equal 

According to this plan, the bridge 
is to be compofed wholly of cait iron, 
which is much lefs liable to decay or 
alteration than hammered iron. The 
ribs are to be caft in portions of as 
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large a fize as to be conveniently 
moulded, a dcaft correctly, and fuch 
as can be readily managed in the re- 
moving and putting up: they are to 
be connected together by crofs and 
diagonal tyes and braces, placed in 
fuch a manner that any of the p'eces 
of the ribs or tyes, or braces, may 
be taken out feparately, and be re- 
placed witneut injary or interruption 
to the bridge. The ribs will receive 
the and preffure ia a direction 
thar the ffrefs will operate upon the 
sigces Of iron endways 3 therefore, 
before the bridge can give way, the 
jron mat be cruched to pieces. All 
tlie frames Or ribs are to be connected 
verticaly and horizontally from the 
fofit of the arch to the roadway, fo 
that the whole bridge wil ast as one 
franz, and by that means le‘fen the 
laceral preifure again the abutments, 
and guird againét any error ia the 
equilibration of the arch, The ribs 
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are to be fo difpoied that they fpread 
trom the middle of the bridge to the 
abutmears, with the view of caufing 
the abutments to embrace a greater 


{pace on the thore, to increafe the 
width of the bridge, to accommodate 
the roadway in turning toward the in- 
clined planes, and to prevent any ten- 
dency the bridge might have to fide 
vibrations : the fide vibrations will be 
further oppofed by the crois and dia- 
gonal tyes and braces, and by the 
plate or grating which is to be laid a- 
crofs the ribs to recetve the roadway. 
‘The roadway is to be compofed, tirft 
of a light, dry, and durable fubftance, 
laid next to the iron plates; fecondly, 
of a compact fudftance, which will not 
admit of water pafiing through it; 
and, thirdly, of the fide-paths and 
pavements for the driving-way. 

The whoie external form of the 
bridge is to be compel d of Gothic 
tracery; the railing is alfo to be of 
Gothic work, with Gothic pinnacles 
to receive the lamps; fo that the 
bridge will, at a diltance, have the 
appearance of a frame of light Gothic 
.tracery, finifhed on the top with that 
wildnefs of outline of which the Ge- 
thie ftyle is fe capahle. ’ 
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The abutments, by the fpreading 
form of the bridge, their connection 
with the entrances at each end, and 
with the wharfs at each fide of it, will 
occupy a fpace on the fliore fufficient 
to form an ample foundation for an 
edifice capable of refitting any prefluce 
whatever. The form and connection 
of the mafonry will alfo be calculated 
to diftribute the refiilance through the 
whole mafs, in the fame maoner as if 
it was a foiid rock of equal magni- 
tade: additional itreagth will alfo be 
gained by the land arches, or ware-~ 
hovufes, which are under the inclined 
planes. 

By making three entrances or ave- 
nues with the additional width of the 
bridge at each end, advantages nearly 
equal to thole arifing from three bridges 
will be affo ded to tue public. In all 
refpr€ts, therefore, the bridge will be 
an origitlal defign, as its important 
fituation and diitinguithed name july 
demand. 

he feaffolding upon wh‘ch the iron 
arch will be turned, is to be formed 
by driving rows of piles iuto the river, 
tne top of which will be above low- 
water mark; thefe piles to be pro- 
perly braced together; upon them 
will be raifed a proper framing to fup- 
port the part of the iron work which 
will ret upon them: at a convenient 
diftance, to admit barges to pafs, ano- 
ther fet of piles ard frames will be 
fixed, and thefe frames will alfo be 
braced together, at a proper height, 
over the barge openings, which will 
admit of gangways being madé quite 
acrofs the river, fo thac the whole 
wiil become one general frame from 
fhore to thore. ‘lhe top being made 
to fuit the curve of the fofit of the 
arcl, the iron wo:k will then be fixed 
upon it with facility and eafe. The 
weight of the whole iron work, when 
diftributed over fo great a fpace, is 
very {mall, when compared with works 
coniiructed with ftone. The feaffold- 
ing will not, therefore, require to be 
of the large dimenfions which may at 
firft be imagined: the treth of the 
principles was fully proved by the very 
ingenious, though apparently flight, 
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feaffolding, over which the arch of 
Wearmouth was tuned; and they 
may be illuftrated by ftating, that the 
greaceft ftone arches are turned upcen 
centres formed of timber. When the 
courfes of ttone have been brought up 
to near the crown of the arch, on each 
fide, the whole refts upon the timber 
centres, and in large arches this 
weight is very great: the centre mult, 
however, be cqual to fupport the 
weight ; otherwiie it would give way, 
and the Rone-work would fall down. 

The iron arch is, in faét, no more 
than a framing fivilar to that for the 
centring for a ftone arch, with this 
difference, that thé iron fiaming has 
little more to carry than its own weight. 
The iron w&k having much more 
flrength than timber, may be made 
proportionally fmaller. In making 
and putting up timber centres, there 
mut be props and fupports, and the 
feaffolding for fupporting the iron 
framing may be compared to thefe 
props and fupports. 

By deepening and embanking the 
river, much uieful fpace will be gain- 
ed, and the properties along each 
bank of the river, as well asthe ftreets 
adjoining, and leading fiom thence 
into the city, will, by a judicious ar- 
rangement, be rendered very valua- 
ble.. Depofits, and public markets 
for coals, may alfo be formed under 
the wharfs, by which means the light- 
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eraze of coals brought from the pool 
up as far as Blackfriars bridge would 
be completely faved. iis plan is 
propoted by My. Douglais, Wau has 
given a full defcription of it in the 
Appendix to the third report of the 
felect committee of the houle of com- 
mons. From his eftimates on the 
gencral coniumption of coal in Lon- 
den, it appears, that the favings in 
wo years will be adequaie to the ex- 
pence of erctiing the new iron bridge. 
This pian merits mature confideration. 
The ccals being regularly fupplied, 
would tend to prevent fudden injuri- 
ous competition, which of ‘ate years 
has been fuch a burthen on the pub- 
lic. 

If this part of the plan for improv- 
ing the port of London be fuccefsfully 
exctuted, we fhall no longer be re- 
proached by foreigners, that we have 
one of the fineft rivers in the world 
running through our principal city, 
yet that we futfer its uiefuluefs to be 
in a great mezfure deftroyed by main- 
taining a flone embankment acrofs the 
mot valuable part of it, by fuffering 
its fhores to exhibit an extent of mud, 
inftead of convertung them into ufeful 
wharfs; and its banks to be covered 
with mean and fhapelefs buildings, in- 
fead of edifices fuited to fo noble a 
firuation, and worthy the commercial 
metropolis of Europe. 


A curious STATEMENT, Jhowing the Probability, at fame diftant Period, 
of a FAILURE of the Coau MINEs. 


[From Bailey and Culley’s View of the Agriculture of Northumberland. ] 


IT has been affertcd, that, ¢ Coals 
in this country are inexhauftible.’ 
Mr. Williams, in his Natural bivtory 
of the Mineral kingdom, is of a dite 
ferent opmion, and thinks it a matter 
of fuch importance as to delerve the 
fericus attention of the lepiflature. 
Toward elucidating this point, it may 
be of fome ufe to eftimate what num- 
ber of acres are wrought yearly in this 
county, to fupply the. requifite quan- 
tity of coais: im order to accormpliih 


this objeét, the thicknefs and number 
of workable feams of coal muf be firtt 
afcertained; for which purpoie we 
have been favoured with fedtions ex- 
hibsiiog the thicknefs and depth of 
the various firata, in fome of the 
deepeft pits in the couaty; which 
will not on'y be ufeful for the preient 
parpoie, but we hope will be accept- 
able to many of our readers, who are 
curious in refearches of fub:erraneous 
geography. 
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At St. Anthon’s colliery (three 
miles ealt of Newcaftle) the diiferent 
{zams of coal are as follow: 

Thicknefs 


of Seam, 
Fi. In. 


Depth of 
each Seam. 
Yds. Fe. In. 
34 
44 
66 
$2 
94 
108 
108 
128 
152 
193 
2co 
219 
247 
256 
258 
270 


Seams. 
Cal 
Dito 
Oitto 
Dito 
D to 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Bizh 
10 Coal 
11 Ditto 
3z Ditto 
13, Ditto 
14 D tto 
1s Ditto 
x6 Low ma'n col 
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In the above pit or fhaft, which is 
early the dcepeit in the kingdom, 
there are no lefs than fixteen feams of 
coal. Bat many of thefe, from their 
thiunefs, dre not workable. The gth, 
called the 4igh ‘maia cal, and the 
roth, the loav main ccal, are the 
two principal feams for affording 
quantities of coal, being together 
12 fect 6 inches thick, and are thofe 
mott generally wrought. But the 
roth, 13th, and asth, are all work- 
able feams, and wil! afford confidera- 
bie quantities of coal ; the aggregate 
of the three making nearly g} feet 
thick ; fo thar the total thicknefs of 
the workable feams_in this colliery a- 
mount to 22 feet. 
In Montague main colliery (three 
miles welt of Newcatile) the different 
feams of coal are as follow : 


Thicknefs. 
Fc. In. 


Depth. 
Yds. Fe. Ine 
° 


° 


Seams. 

1 Coal - 
2 Ditto - 
3 Ditty - 

4 Benwell main 
5 Coal - 

6 Ditto 

7 Ditto 

8 Ditto 

9 Ditto - 
190 Ditto - 
ar bow miin coal 
12 Lower main coal 
33 Coal - 

14 Ditto 

35 Ditio 


° 


10 
To 
6 
To 
3 
2 
6 
4 
10 
io 
5 
10 
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In this fhaft there are fifteen feams 
of coal, of which only four are work~ 
able, namely, the 4th, 7th, rath, 
and 12th, making together four yards, 
one foot, feven inches of workable 
coal. If the medium be taken be- 


tween this and St. Anthon’s, it will 
be nearly fix yards thick of workable 
coal, from which may be formed 


A Calculation of the Quantity of Coal 
in an Acre of Ground, fuppofing 
the aggregate Thicknefs of the va- 
rious Seams amount to Six Yards. 


An acie of ground contains, fq. yards 4,840 
Which multiplicd by the thickneds 6 


Gives, cubic yards in an acre = 

From which deduét one third for wafte, 
and the part or pillars neceflary to 
be left in working . - 


293640 


9,620 


There remains, cubic yards to be 
wrought - - 


19,360 


And as three cubic yards of coal, when 
wrought, afford a Newcafile chaldron, 
there:ore 19360 divided by three, 
gives 64:3 Newcaltle chaldrons per 
acre. e 

The coals exported yearly from the 
rivers Tyne and Wear, with Hartley 
and Blythe, amount to about 825,000 
chaldrons, which, with the home 
coniumption of the two counties of 
Northumberland and Darham, will 
make the quantity of coal raifed year- 
ly about 1,0c0,coo chaldrons. And 
the chaldrons raifed yearly 1,000,000, 
divided by the chaldrons per acre 
6453, gives 155 acres nearly per 
year, cleared of coal fix yards thick. 
And by eftimating the breadth occu- 
pied by the caking coal, to be on an 
average eight miles broad, and 25 
miles long in the two counties, we 
fhall find there will be above z00 
{quare miles, or 128,000 acres, of 
coal proper for exportation. ‘Chen 
the whole area, 128,000, divided by 
the yearly confumption, 155, gives 
825 years, the time before this {pace 
will be wrought cut. 

But there are fome reafons to thin‘ 
that a thicknefs of feam, equal to fix 
yards, will not be obtained over an 
extent of 200 fquare miles: pro- 
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bibly not more on an average 
than four yards; ion which caie, 
the coal will be exhaufted in ¢5 
years; and if the aggregate thicknefs 
of the {eam to be obtained fhould 
prove only three yards, then littie 
more than 490 years wiil be the term 
of continuance ; but it is probable 
that, before the half of that time be 
elapfed, the price to the conlumer 
will be confiderably incrceafed, from 
the increafed expence of obtaining 


them, and the increafed lenoth of 


carriage from the pits to the river. 
This laft, we prefume, may be re- 
duced in fome fituations, by adopting 
canals inftead of waggon ways, which 
we have often wondered have never 
yet been atrempted. 

From the above inveftization, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Wiliiams’s apprehen- 
fions, are not fo chimerica! as have 
been reprefented: how far it may be 


THE BRITIS 


CAROLINE. 


By Tuomas Campse ct, Efy. Author 
of the § Plealuse of Hope.’ 


YLL bid the hyacinth to blow, 
Vi teach my grotto green to be, 
And fing my true love all beiow 
The holly bow’r and myrtle tree. 
There all his wild-wood icents to bring, 
The fweet foath wind fall wander by, 
And wits the mufic of his wing 
Detight my ruitling canopy. 
Come to my c’ofe and c!uftrmg bow'r, 
Thow fpnit of a milder cl me, 
Frefh with the dew s of fruit and flow’y, 
Of mountain heath and moory thyme. 
With all thy rural echces come, 
Sweet comrade of the rofy day, 
Wafiing the wild bee's ¢ atl: uum, 
Or cuckco’s plan'ive roundesay. 
Where’er thy wo:ning b cath his play’d, 
Whatever tlle. of occan funn'd, 
Come to my bloffo n woven Mhade, 
Thou wanting wind of £6 v land. 
For fare, from fome each i fle 
Whereheav'n and !oyc er fabbith hold: 
Where pure and eppy fiers finile 
OF beausy's turett, righted mould. 
Fiom fome given Edea ct she deep, 
Where ple fir c's fig alone is heav'd, 
Where t ars of rapture lovers ween, 
Enadcar'd, vadoudiung, wa leeev'd 
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richt for the legiflature to interfere, 
we leave to the confideration of thofe 
more converfaat in political fpecula- 
tions. 

Of the coal found all through Bam. 
brough Ward, ‘flandthire, and thofe 
parts Of Glendale ward, ealt of the 
river Till, the feams are very thin, 
moiily from one ty three feet thick, 
and of a very inferior quality, yield- 
ing @ great quantity of athes, and 
neither caking in the fire, nor burn. 
ing to a cinder; they are ufed only 
for home confumption, and for burn- 
ing lime ; for the Iatrer purpofe they 
are well adapted, by their property 
of neither caking nor burning to a 
cicder, and it luckily happens, that 
through ail this diftri&, the coal and 
lime are generally found t. gether ; a 
circumftance which great y facilitates 
and leilens the expence of burning 
lime. 


H MUSE. 


From fome fweet Paradife afar 

Phy mufic wanders, diitant, loft, 
Where Nature Igh’s her leading ttar, 

And love is never, never cro{s’d. 
Oh! gentle gale of Eden bow’'rs, 

If back thy roly feet fhould roam, 
To revel with the cloudJefs hours 

In Neture’s more prepitious home. 
Nuine to thy lov’d Elyfian groves 

That o'er enchanted fpiits twine 
A faiver form than cherub loves— 

And let the name be Caroline. 


The cxuth Fase of Fontaine. 
The HEapandthe Taiz of the SERPENT. 


TWO parts the Serpent has, 
Untiiend!y to mankind ; 
The head for initance as, 
Before, the tail behind. 
The faral fitters, know 
The fame thefe parts have gained, 
And ftrife, which nrit fhould go, 
Thar either fide maintained. 
Time ever can atteft, 
She head went “fore the tail, 
Till he the head addieft, 
And thus began to rail.— 
* As heaven above’s my judge, 
Fuil mony a mile I tru ze, ~ 
Where’er the head inciine s 
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Thinks he, TMi bear it long, 
And follow thus ding dong, 
And never dare repine ! 

Me God and nature gare 
To he his equal, not his flave ; 
In blood I am the fame, 
And like indulgence claim 5 
In poifuns too as dread, 
And potent as the head. 
This then’s my fole requett, 
Let Jove’s fupreme behett 
Bid the proud head recede, 
And fuffer me to lead, 
Tre thing PH fo arrange, 
None fhali regret the change.” 
To this high heaven inelin’d 
More cruel far than kind ; 
Such favour from above 
Shews oft more hate than |. ve ; 
The gods thould have no e \s 
For fuch prepoiterous praye: |; 
But this was not the cafe, 
For head and tail chang’d p'ate : 
And foon this wretched guide 
All obftacles defied ; 
Ran foul of all ke met, 

And play’d fuch devilifh tricks, 
The head he quickly fet, 

Down at the gates of Styx. 


Morat. 


Au! wretched ftates, who fuch a change 
bewail, 
And fal] into the errors of the tail. Ww. 


RETIREMENT, or the GOLDEN MEan. 
{ From Hunt’s Juvenilia. J 


HOW bleft the mortal, far from gorgeous 
care, 

The tot’ring badge that Vice and Envy 
wear 5 

Far from the rank that elevates mankind, 

To thow their eyes the good they left be- 
hind : 

As from the Alps, the trav’ller, tott’ring 
hates 

Bends o’er his native fields that fmile be- 
Ow > 

And, while the ftorm oft paufes o'er the 
p! un, 

Akks back his cottage and his crock in vain! 

He cares not where Ambition’s maniues 
rave 3 

No royal flatter, and no titled flave ; 

But fpurns benind hun, as ta light he 
{prings, 

The pomp of courtiers and the pride of 
kings. 

Nor finks his manly foul to ruder joys, 
That love the vulgar, vanity and noile. 
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Pleafures like thefe that bubble and are 
dead, 
Fly from his peaceful walks and placid 
head ; 
That noble brea, where {nf and honour 
reigii, 
Difgrace and folly toil to b!ot in vain. 
Thus the foft breeze,. like ‘ome forgotten 
dream, 
Sighs o’er the oil that fmooths the ruffled 
{tream ; 
Yet flits unhceced o'er the wat'ry glafs, 
Nor breathes imprefion cn its ciyttal face. 
This is the man, this, ths Creation’s 
Jord, 
Whoin all mut envy, yet whom all ap- 
plaud ! 
This is the man, 6 who,’ crowds admicing 
cry, 
© Has learnt to live, and trembles not to 
die! 
Who wiicly fteer’d, where no ioud tempefts 
roar, 
No rocks tremendous threaten from the 
thore ; 
But kept life s middle ftream ; whofe wa- 
ters patt, 
Death frowns no more, and heaven is 
mvin’s at Jaf 1° 
Ye purpled wretches, crewn’d with vice 
and fhame, 


Wretches, whofe all is vanity and name 3 


Ye fceptied Neros, pageants of an hour, 

Whofe god is Maminon, and whofe idol 
Pow’r; 

Say, can your bofoms fmooth Contentment 
know, 

With Peace be gentle, or with Virtue 
giow? 

Can hot Intemp’rance ccol your boiling 
veins, 

And yield to Virtue Reafon's trampled 
reins ? 

Can fhriveii’d Av’rice fmooth the brow of 
Care, 

Or pois’nous Envy antidote Defpair ? 

Can mad Ambition, Pow'r’s unfetter’d 
Juft, 

Bid you be fill, and tell you, ye are 
duft ? 

Go! fearch your treafures, mark the en.. 
vious glance, - 

The he&ic giow of Riot’s revell’d dance : 

Exalt your heads, where bigh Ambition 
fhrouds 

His arm in thunders,, and his eye in 
clouds ; 

And is it there Peace hides her hermit 
head, 

Woes are no more, and human withes 
dead? 
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Say, Wilmot *, firft at Pleafure’s painted 
goal, 
Say, :oyal Richmond +, with thy fhrivell’d 
foul ; 
Tell fiern El'za f, thou whofe vengeance 
diead 
Fell Envy pour’d on fad Maria’s head ; 
Tell, h'gh-brow’d Wolfey, fon of fplendid 
Care, 
Thou caftle built of vanity and air ; 
Say, fleeps Repofe, where Con{cience finds 
no :elt, 
Does Blifs enrapture in the guilty breaft ? 
While kings and nobles flare the thorns 
of Woe, 
Some ftill are fcatter’d on the crowds be- 
low. 
See through the mob, where vice triumphant 
rules, 
And vacant Ign’rance ftares among her 
fco!s 3 
See Difcontent her mutt’ring lips conceal, 
And loud Contention threat the public 
weal 3 
See Filth difgufting wallow in her mire, 
And Noife and Riot light eternal fire ! 
And ah! let Pity turn her dewy eyes, 
Where gafp ng Penury unfriended lies 3 
Where wild ey’d Hunger bows her faint- 
ing head, 
And S.cknils fweens upon her tatterd 
bed ! 
There no miid hand uprears the drooping 
form, 
No meck Benevolence averts the ftorm ! 
Soft-pillow’d Eafe, that Jlumbers off the 
day, 
And haughty Grandeur, turn in {corn 
away 3 
Till he, whom Fortune never call’d her 
own, 
Sinks in the filent grave, unpitied and un- 
known. 


To TRUTH. 
, [By the Same.] 
TRUTH, fairelt virgin of the thy, 

With robes of light, anid beaming eye, 
And temples crown'd with day ; 

O thou of all the cherub choir, 

That boattit to wake the fweeteft lyre, ' 
And chant the fofiett Jay : 

By him, who ‘midft his country’s tears 

Stood moveJefS to a thoufand fears, 
And fmil'd at racks and death 5 

By Perfia’s turban'd heroes bold, 

And all the Spartan chiefs of old, 
That bow’d thy fhrine beneath ; 


* Wilmot earl of Rochetter. 


+ Henry vu. 
3 
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By holy Virtue’s veftal flame, 

By laurell’d Honour’s ftately nome, 
And check bedimpled Love ; 

O lift fiom thy majeftic head 

The veil that o'er its trefles Spread, _ 
Doubt’s fairy finges wove, 

Thee chafte Religion’s virgin breatt, 

And Hope, with tair unufflcd veil, 
Their lovely fifler hail ; 

Simplicity with lilied crown, 

And Innocence untanght to frown, 
And Peace that joves the vale. 


The demon that ufurps thy day, 
And cafts upon its blemifh'd ray 
The poiion of his tongue; 
O bid him him, from thy dazzling fight, 
Shrink back into eternal night, 
His kindred fiends amonz, 
And, in the horrors of his train, 
Let Ditcord itek his yellow reign, 
Nor haunt thy path ferene ; 
While Guilt, on ev'ry fullen wind, 
Starts pale and trembling from behind 
His wild and wizard mien. 


Then o'er thy flow’r-enamell’d way 
Shall Youth, in arilefs frolic gay, 
His ruttic hymns increafe ; 
While Britain, raptur’d at the found, 
Shouts to her echoing fhores around, 
© Truth, Liberty, and Peace !" 


ODE rrom ANACREON, 


FLY not, fweet little maiden ! 
My hoary temples viewing ; 
Nor though thyfelf poflefling 
The vernal flower of beauty, 
Reje&t my fond addieffes. 
Beho'd, in vonder chaplet, 
How fuitable th’ affortment 
Of lilies, fnowy lilies, 
Entwin'd with blushing rofs. 


ODE to TEMPER. 


O TEMPER! mild complying maid ! 
Be ever prefent to my aid ; 

Sway every movement of my heart, 
And {weet ferenity impart. 

More Jovely than the tranquil feenes 
O’er which the lucid Hefper reigns 


. Unclouded afpeét ! pow’r benign ! 


The foften’d icenes of foul are thine. 

Ye envious forms, that would offend 
Her placid eye, no more appear ; 

Go, dwell with the tempeflaous wind, 
The queen of tender calms is here. 


$ Queen Elifabeth. 
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T HE ATR E 


_A MUSICAL entertainment, called 
Tue Gipsy PRINCE, was performed for 
the fieit time, at the Haymarket theatre, 
July 24. 

DraMATis Persone. 

Don Roderick, (she Inquifitor) Mr. 
Suetr ; don Dominick, (Corregidor) Mr. 
Emery; Gipfy Prince, Mr. Kelly; Rincon, 
Mr. Fawcett ; anold Jew, Mr. Atkins 3 
Diego, Mr. King.—-Antonia, (niece to 
don Roderick) Mrs. Mountain ; Poppee, 
Mifs Tyrer ; Lachimee, Mifs B. Menage; 
Blanch, Mifs Gaudry. 

The fcene is in the province of Murcia, 
in Spain. ‘The plot is uncommonly fim- 
ple. The Gipfy Prince, taken from his 
tather don Dominick, in his infancy, by 
a gang of gipfies, becomes their monarch, 
He meets in the woods with fome officers 


of the inquifition, and refcues from them 
an old Jew, they are condu@ting to the 
prifon of that tribunal. In this aé& of 
philanthropy he wounds one of the officers, 
and; compelled to fly, takes refuge in the 
houfe of don Roderick, the inquifitor. 
There he is concealed by Antonia, don 
Roderick’s daughter, and they become 
enamoured of each others He is at length 
apprehended, brought before the inquifitors 
and in the courfe of his examination, don 
Deminick. difcovers him to be his fon, 
The offence is pardoned, and his tnion 
with Antonia is fan&tioned by the appro 
bation of the inquifitor and the torregidor. 

The Gipfy Prince may, from the faf- 
cination of the mufic, become popular for 
the feafon ; but as a literary compofition 
it {carcely teaches mediocrity. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorops. 
Monday, June 15. 

THE order of the day for the fecond 
reading of the clerical eligibility bill, was 
moved, and read accordingly. 

Lord Thurlow roft, and faid, that he 
had to call the attention of their lordihips 
to a bill of confiderable importance, which, 
in his opinion, trenched at once upon the 
conttitution, upon the privilege of the 
commons, and the rights of individuals. 
He expreffed a with that the bill had never 
heen made a fubje&t of difcaflion, and 
thought the commons had taken up a 
queltion which interefted their Own privi- 
Jeges upon light grounds, and transferred 
to that houfe, from their own judicature, 
the right of judging on thofe priviieges. 
In examining the ancient records of the 

realm, and tracing them through their 
hittory, he could not find that the clergy 
ever were, by the law of the land, exclud- 
ed from a fhare in the repretentation of the 
country. Neirher did he admit, great as 
the ftrefs might be laid upon the indeiihility 
of the clergy, that becaufe men bad at an 
early period entered into holy orders, that 
they thould for ever be exciuced from lay- 
ing afide that profeffion. Seruples of con- 
icience might induce many, wo fom the 
want of torefight and experience had been 
ordained, to charge thew condition, and 
affume a fi: uation in fuciety more congenial 
to their tempers, and more conducive to 
their weifare. He did not fee that the 


teltriGtion thould be impofed to the degree - 


that the bill intended ; and he had ta catte 
tion the houfe how they would fuffer theme 
felves to be drawn in to legiflate on the 
privileges of the commons, deciding who 
was and who was not a fit perfon to fit in 
the other houfe of parliament. That the 
commons fhould have fo far abandoned 
their privileges as to put them under the 
decifion of their lordfhips, he did not think 
was confiftent with that f{pirit they had fo 
often fhown upon their rights, nor that 
jealoufy fo neceffary to their prefervation. 
Viewing the queftion on ang fide, he did 
not fee on what argument, law, or ufage 
of the land, the exclufion retted ; and he 
thought a bill might as well be brought in 
for excluding the great body of merchants 
of the city of London, as exclu¢ing the 
clergy ; as each might he faid to be brought 
in upon expediency. He further urged, 
that the reverend and learned prelates tiold« 
ing feats in that houfe, was an argument 
in favour of the inferior clergy holding 
feats, if chofen, among the tommons ; 
for, refpe& toaright or a privilege, he 
faw no difference between a bifhep and a 
curate, between a rich man and a poor 
man, as each had an equal claim to be 
heard and fairly judged. He then cone 
cluded by voting againtt the bili. 
The-lerd chanceilor proceeded immedi- 
ately to combat the arguments of Jord 
‘Thurlow, afferting that the clerical cha- 
racter was in elibie, and quoted the canons 
of the ecciefaitical law, which were adopte 
ed and embodicd in the iaw of the land, 
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and as fuch became a rule of aétion. His 
lordthip then retraced the fame grounds 
with lord Thurlow, and adduced, in fup- 
port of his oppofition to the bill, the im- 


memorial ufage of the land, which exclud-~ 


ed the clergy from feats in parliament ; 
and concluded with an opinion, that fuch a 
bili was neccflary to lay afleep for ever 
all doubts upon that head, left, by open- 
ing a door to ambitious projects, the mo- 
rals, manners, and religion of the country 
aight be fhaken to their foundation. 

_ Fhe earl of Moira faid he fhould vote 
againft the bill as it now ftood, but had 
no objeétion to a bill that fhould be fo 
framed as to preclude fuch perfons in holy 
orders as had been eleéted to ferve in par- 
liament from ever holding any benefice or 
preferment in the church. 

The leading arguments in the fpeeches 
of the lord chancelior and lord Thurlow 
were rcinforcéd with ingenuity by lord 
Holiand, who argued againft the bill, on 
the one fide, and by the earl of Rofslyn, 
Jord Carlton, lord Grantley, and lord Kin- 
noul, on the other fide, whe fupported it. 

The queftion was then put on the fecond 
reading, and agreed to without a divifion. 
‘The bill was then read a fecond time, and 
ordered for commitment.—The other or- 
ders of the day were deferred, on which 
the houfe adjourned, 

Wednefday, June 47. 

The order of the day for the fecond 
reading of the Irifh m:rtial law bill was 
moved, which being reed— 

Lord Hobart rofe in fupport of a bill, 
he faid, which, had before engaged their 
lordfhips atrention, and on which, after 
the fulieft conviétion of the neceffity of the 
meafure, they paffed into a law. That 
Jaw had well nigh expired, and it would 
be for their lurdthips to confider how far 
the fiate of things had changed to juttify 
themielves in a change of opinion on the 
neceflity of renewing the law, His lord- 
fhip flated, from the report of the houle, 
fuch leading faéts and arguments as in his 
Opinion would induce them, he faid, to 
continue and pafs an act on which the 
protection, the fecurity, and peace of Ire- 
Jand, fo much depended, and by which 
alone its interefts could be upheld, and its 
Joyal:y maintained. The bill had been 
pafled before upon the belt and moft en- 
lightered information that could be ob- 
tained from gentlemen in that part of the 
united kingdom, wha muft feel a warm, 
a vital intereft, in the conferva‘ion of its 
rights, its liberty, and independence, and 
who muit be eventually the greateft {uffer- 
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ers from any infringements that might un- 
neceflarily or wantonly be made upon its 
conftitution. On fuch grounds, he would 
hope for a ready concurrence to his motion. 

‘Earl Fitzwilliam oppofed the motion. 
The bill was an infringement on the cons 
{titution, wanton and unneceffary, inaf- 
much as it was ineffectual. From the re- 
port which he held in his hand (the report 
of the committee of fecrefy) it did not ap- 
pear that the bill which was about to ex- 
pire had produced any good effe&t. From 
the opinion of the commanders in chief, 
and of the magiftrates, it appeared that at 
no other period were the affections of the 
people of Ireland more alienated from the 
government than at prefent, or the loyalty 
of the country fo mueh fhaken. That. 
effeét was to be imputed to the provifions 
of the bill, which, fo far from being pro- 
te&ting, were unjuit, cruel, and oppref- 
five: it put the whole kingdom under 
maitial law, fufpended the conttitution, 
and fubftituted in its room the government 
of the fword. When the bill was pafling 
into a law, and exceptions were juftly taken 
againft the injuftice of expofing the lives 
of men to the ignorance and inexperience 
of tribunals compofed of the military alone, 
it was ttated, in anfwer, that barrifters of 
reputation attended at the trials, to give 
the fanétion of law, and the fulieft fecurity 
for its due adminiftration. This was now 
fully refuted, on the face of the report, by 
fa&ts. The noble earl here ftated inftances 
of fuch courts martial as had no affiftance 
from the bench or bar, and where military 
men were judges and advocates ; in which 
the unhappy culprit, loft in doubts, in 
fear, and terrors of fuch tribunals, muft 
be expofed to the prejudices, paffions, in- 
juftice, and feverity of his judges. He 
deprecated the paffing of fuch a Jaw be- 
fore, and he now moft earneltly called 
upon the houfe not to fuffer its revival. 

The earl of Suffolk fpoke againtt the 
bill. He imputed the diftra&ted:- and de- 
plorable fituation of Iveland to the cor- 
ruption of its government. He defcribed 
the condition of the wretched inhabitants 
as the effeéts of neceffity, which compelled 
them to fly to refiftance. The price of 
provifions was far beyond the price of their 
labour, which, from his knowledge, did 
not exceed, about ten years ago, fixpence 
a day, and the advance fince that period 
was buy very litle more. Under circum- 
ftances of diftrefs and defpair, they had 
recourfe from hunger to fly to pillage, 
and in fuch diforder rebellion was engen= 
dered, 
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Lord Limerick regretted that it had fal- 
fen to his part, on this fubje&, to differ 
materially from the highly retpeéted noble- 
man (lord Fitzwilliam) who had juft de- 
livered his fentiments on the bill. He 
could affure him that the loyal and refpe&- 
able inhabitants of Ireland were as little 
difpofed to receive martial law, as the no- 
ble earl was to itmpofe it, and would not 
on any terms, were it not for the imperi- 
ous neceflity that called for it. He ftated 
the difcontents of Treland as founded not 
in its diftreffes and poverty, but in its 
principles, which kept rebellion on foot, 
and difpored their difeontented fpirits to 
innovation, ever profelling to umite with 
the enemy for the deftruétion of the loyal 
and well affegted inhabitants of the ifland, 
wherever that enemy could hold out a 
hand to help them. He juttified the mea- 
fares of government as thote by which Ire- 
Jand alone could be faved, and voted in 
favour of the bill. 

Lord Hol!and, in an animated fpeech, 
reprobated the principle of the bill, which 
was odious and execrable. It converted 
the freedom of the Brixith conftitution and 
the mildnels of its government into the 
fanguinary government of the fword. He 
maintained that the condition of Ireland, 
under its worft reprefeniation, was the ef- 
fects of the injuftice, oppreffion, and ty- 
ranny of its government, and that its re- 
lief was only to be found in a mild and 
humane adminiftration. 

The earl of Caernarvon was decidedly 
againft the bill, Its powers were fo for- 
midable, that he fhuddered, he faid, up- 
on reflecting on them ; powers which gave 
to the lord iteutenants a fanétion to puta 
man to death, upon an apprehention that 
he was aiding or promoting rebeliion, 
without a@ual rebellion being in exiftence. 

The earis of Warwick and Kinnoul 
fpoke for the bill. ; 

The queition was then put, on which a 
divifion eniued. For the bill 46, againft 
It 16, majority 30. 

Tnefday, June 23. 

The Trifth martial law bill, the bill to 
ind mnify certain members of parliament 
from the payment of various duties here- 
totore chargeable upon them in paffing to 
and from Ireiand, the clergy Ineligibility 
bil!, the bill for the relief of debtors, and 
feveral other public and privale bills, in 
all twenty-one, received the royal affent 
by commifiion. 

Thurfday, July 2. 

The royal affent was given, by com- 

miffion to fifty-two public and private 


bills ; among the former were, the Irifh 
wheat and flour, the expiring laws, the 
clergy non-refidence, the Irifh indemnity 
bills, &c. 

The lords commiffioners were, the lord 
chancellor, and lords Leicefter, Chatham, 
and Rofslyn. The fpeaker, and a great 
number of members of the houfe of com- 
mons, attended at the bar; and this bufi- 
nefs being gone through, a fecond coms 
miffion from his majefty was read, authoe 
rifing the lords commiffioners to prorogue 
the parliament in his majefty’s name ; and 
thereupon the lord chancellor delivered the 
following f{peech : 

‘ My lords and gentlemen, 

© We have it in command from his ma- 
jefty to acquaint you, that, on account of 
the advanced period of the feafon, and the 
ftate of pubic bufinefs, he is induced te 
relieve you from a longer attendance in 
parliament. 

‘ His majefty highly commends the wif- 
dom, temper, and diligence, which have 
marked all your proceedings ; and parti- 
cularly acknowledges the affiduity and 
zeal with which you have purfued the 
invettigation of the important fubjeés 
brought under your confideration, in cone 
fequence of the fevere preffure occafioned 
by the high price of corn. The benefi- 
cial effe&ts of the meafures you have fug- 
gefted for the alleviation of this calamity, 
have afforded his majefty great confola- 
tion, and he has the utmoft fatisfastion in 
indu-ging the hope, that under the favour 
of Providence, the bleffings of plenty will 
be reftored by the produce of the enfuing 
harveit. 

* Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

* His majefty has diref&ted us to return 
you his particular thanks for the liberal 
provifion which you have made for the 
various branches of the public fervice. 
While he regrets the necefity of fupplies 
fo large, it is a relief to his majelty to ob- 
ferve, that the refouces and continued 
profperity of the country have enabled you 
to diftribute the public burdens in fuch 
a manner, as to prefs, with as little feve- 
rity as poffible, on his faithful fubjeéts. 

* My lords and gentlemen, 

© The brilliant and repeated fucceffes of 
his majefty’s arms, by fea and land, im- 
portant as they are in their immediate con- 
fequences, are not lefs fatisfa&tory to his 
majefty’s mind, as affording frefh and de- 
cilive proofs of that vigorous exertion, un- 
daunted valour, and tteady perfeverance, 
which diftinguifh the national charaéter, 
and on which tbe chief reliance mult be 

Is 
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placed for refpe&t abroad, and for confi- 
dence and fecurity at home. Events fo 
honourable to the Britith name, derive, at 
the prefent moment, peculiar value in his 
majelty’s eftimation, from their tendency 
to facilitate the attainment of the great ob- 
ject of his unceafing folicitude, the reftorae 
tion of peace on fair and adequate terms, 
They furnifh, at the fame time, an addi- 
tional pledge, that if the fentiments of 
moderation and jultice, whicl will ever 
govern his majefty’s conduét, fhould be 
rendered unavailing in this inftance, by 
unreafonable pretenfion on the part of his 
enemies, the f{pirit and firmnefs of his peo- 
ple will continue to be manifelted by fuch 
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efforts and facrifices as may he neceffary 
for afferting the honour of his majefty’s 
crown, and for maintaining the permanent 
interefts of the empire.’ 

The lord chanceilor afterward faid : 

* My lords and gentlemen, 

* By virtue of his majelty’s commiffion 
under the great feal to us and other lords 
dire&ted, and now read, we do, in his 
majelty’s name, and in obedience to his 
commands, prorogue this parliament to 
Thurfday the 6th day of Auguft next, to 
be then here holden ; and this parliament 
is accordingly prorogued to Thurfday the 
6th day of Auguft next.’ : 


&¢@ 7  F. 


London Gazette Extraordinary, June 29. 
Downing ftreet, June 29. 

A DISPATCH, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, has been this day. received 
from the earl of Elgin, by the right hon, 
lord Hawkefbuiy, bis majefty’s principal 
fecretary of ftate tor foreign affairs. 


Copy of a Letter from Lord Elgin to 
Lord Hawkefbury, dated Coniianti- 
nople, May 23. 

My Lord, 

An officer is arrived from the capitan 

afha with the intelligence that general 

Frutchinfon had marched from Rofetta on 

the 8th inft. with 4000 Britifh troops, in 

company with a corps of Turks of equal 
force, under the command of the capitan 
patha, and on the gth attacked the French 
near Rhamanich. The enemy were 
driven in ; and in the courfe of the night 

they retired toward Cairo, having left a 

fmall garrifon in the entrenchments, of 

Rhamanich. On the roth, the fort fur- 

rendered, and the combined force then 

proceeded toward Cairo, having concerted 
their movements with the grand vizier, 
who was at El Hanka, a pofition four 

Jeagues diftant from Cairo, ina north eait 

direftion. Our los at Rhamanich is 

ftated not to excéed 30 men. 

The Turkihh officer reports, that a re- 
inforcement of 300¢ Britifh troops had ar- 
rived at Aboukir, about the 6th of May. 
os I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) ELGIN. 


London Gazette Extraordinary. 
Downing-ftreet, July 15. 
DispaTCHES, of which the following 
are copies, have been this day received 


from the earl of Elgin, by the right hon, 
lord Hawkefbury, his majefty’s principal 
fecretary of {tate for foreign affairs. 


Conftantinople, 
My Lord, June ¢. 

An opportunity for writing to Europe 
having occurred, I avail myielf of it to 
mention to your lordfhip fome further de- 
tails from Egypt, which have jut reached 
me in a private letter from lord Keith, 
dated 22d May. 

The enemy, after quitting Rahmania, 
made a wonderful march, and reached 
Cairo on the rath of May. It is fups 
pofed they then advanced to attack the 
vizir at Belbeis. 

Gen. Hutchinfon, who was in his pro- 
grefs trom Rhamania toward Cairo, had, 
by the aid of the Arabs, taken a convoy 
of 500 camels, with their efcort of 600 
men. It was deftined for Alexandria, 
which is underftood to be in great want 
of fome articles of provifions and of water. 
Gen, Hutchinfon, in his march up the 
country, obferves, that the inhabitants are 
in the higheft degree incenfed againit the 
French, putting to death every one that 
falls into their hands. 

Admiral Blanket, in his letters to lord 
Keith of the 6:h, acquaints him with the 
arrival of the reinforcements from India 
under the command of general Baird, 
colonel Wellefley, colonel Murray, &c. 

After the furrendering of Damietta, a 
corps of 7oo men embarked on the Lake 


Burlos for France, and were taken by 
lord Keith. 


T have the honour to be, &c. 
ELGin. 
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Conftantinopl-, 
My Lord, June 8. 

A meffenger is this moment come in 
from lord Keith, whofe private letter I 
beg leave to tranferibe. 

$ Off Alexandria, May, 23. 

‘ By a letter I have received trom the 
capitin Pacha, dated at Kemefheriff, on 
the 19th, his excellency informs me, that 
the fecretary of the grand vizir had ar- 
rived with the agreeable intelligence of 
the French and Cophis having moved for- 
ward from Cairo, to attack the vizir’s 
army, but that his highnefs had advanced 
with his artillery and cavalry, defeated 
the enemy, and forced them to retreat.” 

Lord Keith appears to have had no fur- 
ther details of this important action, I 
have the honour to be, &c. 

ELGIN. 


London Gazette Extraordinary, July 21. 
Downing-ftreet, July z1, 1801. 

DispaTcues, of which the foliowing 
are copies, have this day been received at 
the office of the right hon. lord Hawkef- 
bury, his majelty’s principal fecietary of 
ftate for foreign affairs, from the earl of 
Elgin and major Holloway. 

Inperial Ottoman Camp of 
the Grand Vizier, Benulhaffer, 
My Lord, May 20, 1801. 

I had the honour of addrefling your 
lordfhip on the 2d of May, from Salah- 
ich, which place his highnefs the grand 
vizir left the 7th, and the following day 
arrived at Belbeis, where the advanced 
corps of his army had been encamped for 
fome time before. 

On the rgth inf. his highnefs received 
intelligence that the enemy had early that 
morning marched a confiderable force 
from Cairo on the road toward Belbeis, 
where his highnels was then encamped. 
In the evening, a further confirmation of 
this intelligence was brought, when the 
enemy was in full march. The vizier 
after dark ordered Tahir Pacha, with 
three thoufand cavalry and three light 
field picces, to advance to meet them, 
and if a favourable opportunity offered 
during the obfcurity of the night, to at- 
tack, if not, to impede their progrefs as 
much as poilible. About ten o'clock at 
night they met, three leagues from camp, 
when each halted and lay on their arms, 
during the night, and until eight o'clock 
in the morning, at which time ‘Tahir 
Pacha comnienced an attack. He was 
focn after reinforced by fifteen hundred 
cavalry. It was now found the enemy 
had come forward with about fourteen 
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pieces of artillery, fix hundred cavalry, 
and four thoufand infantry. His high 
nefs, therefore, ordered Mehemmed Pacha 
to move forward with five thoufand men, 
cavalry, and Albanian infantry, and nine 
light field pieces; the enemy had eight 
pounders in the field. His highnefs af- 
terward advanced himfelf, and took the 
command, which was attended with the 
happieft effe&. 

The enemy moved into a wood of date 
trees, where they were attacked by the 
cavalry and infantry with great fpirit for 
three hours, when the enemy retired from 
the wood, taking pofition on the plain, 
their left to the wood, and forming a 
hollow {quare on the right. The Alba- 
nian infantry advanced to the edge of the 
wood, and in this fituation galled them 
confiderably ; and upon the Turkifh ca- 
valry threatening their right, they changed 

ofition, and attempted to gain the 
Liston, in which they were prevented by 
arapid movement of cavalry, who gained 
the fummit. In this manceuvre they were 
annoyed by two guns, which were ad- 
vanced by his highnefs on the occafion, 
At this time the French commenced a de- 
cided retreat, and were driven beyond 
El Hanka, a diftance not lefs than feven 
miles from the place of the firft operations. 
The grand vizir, who had commanded 
his troops with great gallantry and prompt 
decifion, then gave orders for them not 
to purfue any further. The lofs on either 
fide, for the time they were engaged, was 
fmall. The Turks had about thirty 
killed and eighty wounded. The French, 
I think, had about fifty killed, and one 
prifoner ; the number of their wounded 
could not be afcertained, as they took 
them off the field. The Turkith forces 
engaged on this occafion did not at any 
time exceed nine thoufand. 


While I was congratulating his high- 
efs in the field of battle on the fuccefs of 
the day, we received additional fatisfaction 
by the arrival of the intelligence of the 
capture of fort Lefbie at Damietta, and 
two finaller forts depending on it, by a 


detachment from the vizir’s army. I had 
the honour of acquainting vour lordthip, 
in my letter of the 2d May, that his high- 
nefs intended fending a force againft Dae 
mietta. This intention he carried into 
effet on the 6th, by ordering Ibrahim 
Pacha, with two thcufand five hundred 
men and five pieces of ariiliery, to march 
immediately for that purpofe : and it ap- 
pears by Ibrahim Pacha’s report to the 
vizier, that every arrangement had been 
made for the attack of fort Lefbie on the 
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morning of the s4th inf. when it was 
difcovered that the fort was evacuated, and 
the garrifon had retired. 

I beg leave to intorm your lordthip, 
that during the action of the 16th init. 
myfe.f and major Hope of the royal ar- 
tilery, were in the field with the grand 
vizier ; captain Lacey of the royal engi- 
neers, with Mchemmed Pacha; and cap- 
tain Leake, of the royai artillery, with 
Tahir Pacha: to render every aflittance 
in our power. 

The combined forces under major-ge- 
neral Hutchinfon and the captain Pacha 
are about five hours diftance in the Deita, 
but are expected here in a day or two. I 
received a letter from the general this 
morning, who informs me he has taken 
a convoy of five hundred and fifty camels 
and fix hundred French prifouers. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) - Cuartes Hotitoway, 

Major-commandant, &c. 


Conttantinople, 
My Lord, June 21, 

T have the moft fincere fatisfa@ion in 
forwarding to your loidihip the enclofed 
difpatch from jieutenant colonel Hol- 
loway. 

The modeft and unaffuming manner in 


which this officer has mentioned himieif 


and the Britifh under his orders, impoles 
upon me the obligation of ftating to your 
Jordthip what I had learnt by their private 
communications to me from Jaffa and 
Gaza; that as ioon as the determination 
was formed for the vizier to advance into 
Egypt, lieutenant colonel Holloway pro- 
poled that diltribution of the Turkith army, 
and that order of march, which have 
effeQually fecured this unlooked for fue- 
cefs over the French. The advanced guard 
was compoled of a felect body of cavalry 
under Tahir Pacha, and of Albanian 
infantry under Meheimed Pacha ; the firft 
accompanied by captain Leake, the fe- 
cond by captain Lacey, each receiving 
their orders from coloue! Holloway, who 
remained near the perfon of the vizicr. 

It is by this well combined difpofition, 
by the endeavours which were ftrenuoufly 
exerciied to prevail upon this corps to dif- 
embarras themfelves of their fuperfluous 
attendants, and by giving confidence to 
the Turks in their own means, that col- 
Jonel Holloway has been enabled to. bring 
thefe troops to keep in check, during 
many hours, a French army of {fuperior 
force—to counteract its p!ans—to attack 
it—to feize every advantage of its polis 


tions and of ground—and, after manceuy- 
ring with fcience during feven hours, to 
repulfe it with lois, and gain a complete 
victory. In the account which the vizier 
has fent of this action to the porte, his 
highne(s {peaks in the highei terms of the 
fervice done by the artillery, which ma- 
jor Hope is weil known to be fo very ca- 
pable of direfting. 
(Signed) ELGIN. 

Right hon. lord Hawkefbury, &c. 


Downing-flreet, Jul) 21, 1801. 

A difpatch,. of which the following is 
a copy, has been this day received at the 
ofhce of the right hon. lord Hobart, one 
of his majelty’s principal fecretaries of 
ftate, from leutenant general the hon. fir 
John Hely Hutchinfon, K. B. command. 
ing his majelty’s forces in Egypt. 

Head-quarters, Camp near 

My lord, Alkam, June 1. 

I have the honour to inform your lord- 
flip, that the French abandoned the po- 
fuion of E]-Aft on the 7th of May, 
which we occupied the fame evening ; 
and on the gth, we advanced to Rahma- 
nich, where the French were pofted with 
upward of three thoufand infantry and 
eight hundred cavalry. We at firft ima- 
gined that they might have endeavoured 
to have maintained that pofition ; but our 
coi ps on the eaftern bank of the Nile having 
got into their rear, tock the fort of Rah- 
manich in reverfe, which probably induced 
the enemy to retire in the night between 
the th and roth, leaving a garrifon in the 
fort, which furrendered in the morning, 
amounting to one hundred and ten men, 
commanded by a chef de brigade. We 
alfo took the fame day about fifty cavalry 
and thiee officers, coming from Alex- 
andtia. ; 

As the enemy retired toward Cairo, 
it became neceflary to follow them, in 


order to cover the army of the grand vi-. 


zier, and to fecure a junétion with the exs 
pected reinforcement from India. 

Nothing happened of any importance 
until the 14th, when we fell in with a 
valuable convoy of Germs on the Nile. 
They had come from Cairo down the 
canal of Menouff, which joins the Da- 
mietia and Rofetta branches of the river. 
From this circumftance, they knew no- 
thing of the retreat of general Lagrange 
from Rahmanich. About one hundred 


‘and fifty prifoners‘fell into our hands, and 


feveral heavy guns, fome of them intend: 
ed for the defence of Alexandria. The 
convoy in itfelf was very valuable, and 
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is a great lofs to the enemy. We found 
on board all kinds of cloathing, wine, 
fpirits, &c. &c. and about five thoufand 
pounds in money. 

On the 17th, when encamped at Alkam, 
we were informed by the Arabs, that a 
confiderable body of French, coming from 
Alexandria, were advancing toward the 
Nile, near the fpot where the boats of the 
capitan Pacha then were. The cavalry 
were immediately ordered out, with two 
pieces of cannon, under the command of 
brigadier general Doyle, fapported by his 
bs gade of infantry. Colonel Cavalier, 
who commanded the French convoy, as 
foon as he perceived the boats of the ca- 
pitan pacha, fulpected that our army mutt 
be near, and therefore retired into the de- 
fart, where we followed bim. The ca- 
valry came up with him, after a march of 
about three hours. A flag of truce was 
fent in to them, by major Wilfon of the 
Hompefch, requiring them to furrender, 
on condition that their private property 
fhould be refpeéted, and that they fhould 
be fent to France by the firft convenient 
opportunity. With thefe terms they com- 
plied, and laid down their arms. ‘Fhey 
amounted, in all, to about fix hundred 
men, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to- 
gether with a confiderable portion of the 
dromedary corps, one four pounder, and 
five hundied and fifty camels. The 
prifoners taken are all Frenchmen, and of 
the belt troops they had in Egypt. 

On the 17th of May the enemy retired 
from the fort of Lifbet, on the Damierta 
branch, and formed a junétion with about 
two hundred men which they bad at Bur- 
los: this fort they alfo evacuated, and 
embarked in five fimall veffels, four of 
which have been taken and carried into 
Aboukir Bay; the fifth endeavoured to 
efcape toward Cyprus; but a Turkifh 
frigate was left in chace of her, io that it 
is more than probable fhe has fhared’ the 
fame fate. 

The garrifons of the two forts confifted 
of about feven hundred men; fo that in 
all we have taken, from the gth to the 
zath, near fixteen hundred men, which 
makes a confiderable diminuiion of the 
enemy's force in this country. 

The French made a mott extraordinary 
rapid march. from Rahmanich to Gizah, 
where they arrived cn the 13th, and im- 
mediately croffed the river to Boulac, 

.On the rgth, they marched to attack 
the gran! vizier's army. His, highnefs 
anticipied their intention, ard made a 
forvard moyement with a c.niderable 
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body of cavalry on the night between the 
rsth and 16th. The armies remained 
for fome hours in prefence of each other, 
when the Ottoman :roops attacked at about 
eight o'clock in the morning, and after 
an aétion of feven hours, the French re- 
tired, having lost between three and four 
hundred men kij!ed and wounded. They 
were nearly the {ame pcople who had re- 
treated from Rahmanich, and were about 
four thoufand or four thoufand five hun- 
dred men. 

I congratulate your lordfiip upon the 
event of this very important action ; 1 have 
alfo much pleafure in informing you, that 
the mamelukes, under the orders of Ofman 
Bey (fucceflor of Murad Bey) have joined 
us, to the amount of ahout fifteen hundred 
cavalry, inftiior, certaihly, to none in the 
world. Iam fanguine enough to hope that 
the moft ferious good effeéts will arife 
from this junction, as they have a moit 
intimate knowledge of the country, and 
the -greateft influence among the inha- 
bitants. 

I enclofe you the capitulation of the 
fort af Rahmanich, and alfo a return of 
the killed and wounded on the gth of May, 
which I rejoice has been fo very inconfie 
derable. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. Hety HuTCHINSON. 
To the right hon. lord Hobart. 


Fort of Rahmanich, May 10, 1807. 

The garrifon of the fort of Rahmanich 
will furvender to the Ottoman and Britifh 
forces on the following condi:ions :— 

1. The officers thall wear their fwords 
and retain their effets. They, as well as 
the foldiers, fhall be prifoners of war.— 
Granted. 

2. The garrifon fhall be fent back to 
France, and thall not fe: ve againtt the king 
of England, nor againft his allies, until 
exchanged conformably to, the cartel bes 
tween the two nations. Granted. 

3. The wounded are placed under the 
protection of Britifh humanity. 

(Signed) La Crorx, chef. de brigade. 
Cariran PacHa. 
J. HELY HUTCHINSON, maj. 
gen. commanding in chief. 
JaMes STEVENSON, Captain, 
royal navy. 


Rahmanich, May 9, 1801. 

Return of the killed and wounded of the 

army under the commmand of the hon. 
majof gen. Hutchinfon., 


rith light dragoons. + horfe killed; 
ferjeant, 1 rank and file, 4 hortes, 
wounded.—-12th ditto. 6 borles killed. 
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—26th ditto. 2 horfes killed; 1 officer 
wounded.—Royal artillery. 3 horle 
killed; 2 officers, 3 rank and file, 1 
horfe, wounded.—Roya!s. 3 rank and* 
fi'e wounded.—8th foot. 2 rank and 
file wounded. 8th foot.  iank and 
filt wounded. 79th foot. 1 officer, z 
rank and file, wounded.—89"h foot. 
x drummer, q rank and file, killed ; 
x drummer, 7 rank and file, wounded. 
—Total. 1 drummer, 4 rank and file, 
x0 horfes, killed ; 4 officers, x ferjeant, 
1 drummer, 18 rank and file, 5 horfes, 
wounded. 


HISTORICAL 


JUNE 30. 

THE {ub{cription at Lloyd’s for the re- 
lief of the widows and children of the 
brave men who fell in the battle of Copen- 
hagen, on Saturday night, amounted to 
34,574! 5s, and the Egyptian fubfcription 
to 21821 15s. 

Saturday the recorder made his report 
to his majefty, of the following prifoners 
under fentence of death in Newgate, con- 
visted in May feffion laft, viz. David 
White, Dennis Kennedy, Thomas Jones, 
William Cormack, Sarah Gordon, John 
Margetts, Richard Hail, Thomas Bow- 
man, Richard Wright, Jolin Smith, alias 
Parker, Thomas Johnfton, Geo. Reeves, 
‘Thomas Green, Thomas Hainfon, Robert 
Miller, Elifabeth Payne, and Mary Far- 
ren; when they were all refpited during 
his majefty’s pleafure. The cafe of Michael 
Stewart, alias Seymour, convicted_ of 
forgery, is referred. 

JuLY 1. 

Yefterday, between two and three 
o'clock, there was experienced in this me- 
tropolis, and its neighbourhood, one of 
the moft violent ftorms of thunder, ac- 
companied with a moft furious hurricane 
and torrents of rain, that ever was known. 
The thunder was very loud, and the light- 
ning vivid. The wind was moft tempef- 
tuous, and the rain fell, not in drops, 
but in whoie theets. It never was remem- 
bered that fo much rain fell in the fame 
fpace. The fewers could not carry off 
the water fo faft as it fell. The Strand, 
in fome places, refembled a canal, and 
was almolt navigable from fide to fide. 
The ftorm continued upward of half an 
hour to rage with this violence. 

JuLy 4. 

On Monday afternoon about three 

o’clock, the hon, Butler Danvers and 
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Names of officers wounded—26th light 
dragoons. Captain. King. —Royal artil- 
Jerv.  Lieutenant-colonel Thompfon, 
Captain Adyte.—79th foot. Captain 
Macdouall. 

(Signed) Joun ABercromBy, dep. 

= adj. gen. 

P. S. A letter has juft reached me from 
lieutenant-colonel Murray, dated Coffire, 
the 14th of May, informing me of his 
arrival with the firit divifion of the Bom- 
bay detachment of trcops, and that he 
was in daily expectation of gen. Buird 
with the remainder. 


CHRONICLE. 


captain Edwards, of the light dragoons, 
attended by their feconds, captain Halli- 
day, of Berkley-fquare, and John Fernes, 
efq. with meflrs. Duke and Havifide, fur- 
geons, met to decide an affair of honour, 
near the three mile (tone Uxbridge road ; 
after having exchanged a brace of piltols 
without effeét, the interpofition of their 
feconds effeéted a reconciliation. 

The ieffions commenced at the Old 
Bailey, Wednefday, July 3, before the 
right hon. the lord-mayor, Mr. juftice 
Rooke, Mr. juitice Lawrence, Mr. Re- 
corder, &c. 

Jury 6. 

On Wednefday morning, two privates 
of the York huffars, were fhot on Bin- 
comb-down, near Weymouth, purfuant 
to the fentence of a court martial, for de« 
fertion, and cutting a boat out of the har- 
bour, with intent to go to France, but by 
milttake they landed at Guernfey, and were 
fecured. All the regiments, both in camp 
and barracks, were drawn up, viz. the 
Scotch Grevs, the rifle corps, the Stafford, 
Berks, and North Devon militias. They 


‘came on the ground in a mourning coach, 


attended by two priefts; after marching 
along the front of the line, they returned 
to the centre, where they fpent about 
twenty.minutes in prayer, and were fhot 
at by a guard of twenty-four men; they 
dropped inftantly, and expired without a 
groan. The men wheeled in feétions, and 
marched by the bodies in flow time. 
JULY 9. 

Sir Thomas B. Thompfon, bart. who 
commanded the Leander, of fifty guns, 
at the battle of the Nile, and was after- 
ward captured’ in the Mediterranean, 
bringing difpatches of the aftion, and at 
which time he has wounded, and received 
a penfion of 200] per annum, agd after. 
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Bellona, of 74 guns, 


penfion increated to 
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The returns are complete only for 14 
Counties of England: 


the others are more 


or lefs fo. But the cotinties of Bucking- 
ham, Monmouth, Southampton, Suflex, 
were found too imperfeét for intertion : 
—indeed, above fix hundred returns are 
wanting in the counties inferted. Of the 
returns jor Wales two only are complete, 
and the other returns are till more impers 

feét than ¢ hote for the countics of Engs 
land. Six Welch counties were too ims 
perfe& for infertion, and above thirty re- 
turns are wanting in the counties inferted. 
~The returns for Scctland are not due 
until the roth of November next. 

Juny to. 

Yefterday, at the Old Bailey, the re~ 
corder paffed fentence of death upon the 
following prifoners, who had been capi 
tally convied in the courfe of the feffion, 
namely, John Hill, and Thomas Thomas, 
for forgery; John Smith, alias Henry 
Stiles, for horie- ftealing 3 T. Houghton, 
for fealing privately from the perfon ; John 
Jones, W. Lyons, W. Williams, and 
James Walton, for flealing to a certain 
amount in dwelling-houfes ; and Catherine 
Ford and Mary Pigoit for the like ofa 
fence, 

ULY TT. ‘ 

Yefterday came on at Guildhall, before 
Jord Kenyon and a fpecial jury, the trial 
ot mefirs. Owen and Marfdle, two emi-« 
nent conperfmiths of Houndfdiich, for re- 
ceiving ‘ great quantity of copper bolts 
and copper fheathing, which had been 
ftolen ome his majeity’s deck-yards at 
Portfmouth, They were both found 
guilty. The defendants will be brought 
up for judgment in the court of King’s- 
bench next term. 

The canal to Paddington was opened 
yefterday morning for tr ade, with a grand 
proceffion along thé Paddington line to 
Bull's Bridge at Uxbridge. Exatly ac 
nine o'clock, the committee, with their 
friends, in two pleafure-boats, fet fui, 
with colours and fttreamers flying, each 
vellel being towed by two horfes, At 
twelve o'clock, the company were met at 
Bull's Bridge by the city thailop (having 
on board the fb committee of the Thames 
navigation) and feveral pleafure-boats, 
with large parties of Jadics, On meeting, 
a falute was fired, and then the proceflion 
returned.—-The number of perfons prefent 
could not be Jefs than 20,000; for feveral 
miles the banks of the canal were lined 
with people; feveral ftages were erected 
for accommodation, and a long ftring 
of cartiages appeared on. the pubue 
walk. 
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JULY 13. 

Captain Blake, of the navy, arrived on 
Saturday, with difpatches from iord St. 
Helen's, containing the following agi ecable 
intelligence, and in the evening the happy 
event was announced to the lord-mayor, by 
the following note : 

* Downing tteet, July 11, half paft 
* My Lord, Eight, P.M. 

‘ i have great {a:isfaction in informing 

va, that captain Blake, of the Difpatch 
cutter, is jult arrived from St. Peterfburgh, 
and has brought a convention, figned on 
the x3th of June, by lord St. Heien’s, 
aud count Panin, on the part of his ma- 
iefty and the emperor of Ruflia, by which 
ill differences between the two countries 
have been amicably adiufted. 

€Their Dani and Swedith majetties 
have heen invited to accede to this con- 
vention. 

I have the honour ‘o he, &c. 
(Signed } HAWKESBURY. 
The right hon. the lord- mayor. 
JuLy 37. 

On Sunday was buried at Shadwell, 
aged 97, an Italian beggar of the name of 
Fifher, who was never known to have 
an hour’s illnefs previous to his laft fick- 
nefs. He had thirteen wives, by whom 
he had no iffue. 

The Lady Shore tranfport, that was 
carry: convicts to Botany Bay, and 
whofe rey mutinied, and carried her into 
a Spaniin port, has been recaptured, and 
carried into the Cape of Good Hope, by 
his majefty’s thip Fremendous,’ 

On Tuefday, one of the Hermione’s 
mutineers, a foreigner, was executed on 
board the Puiffant: the fentence of the 
other, a youth about fourteen years old 
when the unfortunate bufinefs happened, 
is commuted for banif:ment duving the 
natural term of his life. 

JULY 20. 

The following melancholy accident hap- 
pened at Deptford, on Friday night lait ; 
as captain Andrew Chriftie, of the navy ; 
captain Bruce Mitchell, of the Marquis 
Wellefley Eaft Indiaman ; Mr. Anderton, 
chief mate; and Mr. John Bruce, fur- 
geon of the above fhip, were returning on 
fhore from the fhip, the wherry got 
athwart hawfe of a lighter, and immedi- 
ately upfet, by which unfortunate acct. 
dent captain Chriflie and Mr. John Bruce 
were drowned. The bodies of the fuffer- 
ers were found on Saturday forencon. 

JULY 23. 

The poft-boy conveying the mail from 

ta Eaft Grinftead, was fopped on 


Monday morning, within about two miles 
and a quarter of the latter place, by two 
footpads, who robbed him of the bags 
containing the letters from Brighton, 
Shoreham, Steyning, Lewes, and Uck- 
field, for London, and five bye-bags. 
GENERAL COURT MARTIAL. 

Printed copies of the following letter 
from the judge advocate general to his 
royal highnefs the commander in chict 
have been circulated throughout the army : 

‘ Sir, Grafton-fireet, June 22, 

‘ Thave had the honour of fubmitting to 
his maiefty the proceedings of a general 
court-martial, held at Canterbury on th: 
firft and fecond days of this inftant June, 
for the trial of Jieut. James Barling, of the 
firft Surry regiment of militia, upon the 
tollowing charges, viz. 

* Firft.—Behaving in a very ungentle- 
manly manner in the mefs room of the re- 
giment, on the 24th of February 1801, 
and perfonally infulting one of the officers 
with the moft indecent expreffions, and by 
his {ubfequent conduét making it neceflary 
for him to quit the room, and which was 
followed by his outrageoufly breaking the 
windows, thereby conducting himéfelf in a 
{candalous and infamous manner, unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman. 

© Second.——Making uf& of very oppro- 
brious language, on the 24th of February 
1801, to the officers of the regiment then 
prefenr, after being out of the me/s-room, 
being then within hearing of the centinels 
and in the barrack yard; and conduéting 
himfelf in a very riotous manner, he being 
at that time on duty ; thereby behaving in 
a fcandslaus and infamous manner, unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman. 

‘ And am commanded to acquaint your 
royal highnef’, that his majéfty has thougtit 
fit to cunfirm the fentence of the court 
martial, whereby the faid’ leut. James 
Barling, having been found guilty of the 
faid charges, is adjudged to be ditcharged 
trom his majeity’s fervice ; and I am far- 
ther commanded to intimate his maijelty’s 
pleafure, thar, for the fake of example, the 
fame be declared in public orders. I have 
the honour to be, &c, 

* CHarLes MORGAN.” 
© Duke of York, Field Marthal, &c.’ 
JULY 25. 

Mr. Vanfittart, one of the fecretaries 
of the treafury, waited on the lord mayor 
from the chancellor of the exchequer, to 
reprefent that his majefty’s miniiters had 
ttrong grounds to think that the French 
would attempt an immediate defcent on 
this ifland; that many feafaring meny 
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whofe fervices at this crifis would be in- 
valuable, had taken refuge in the city to 
avoid heing preffed; and to requett that 
the lord mayor would permit a prefs-gang 
under any circumftances of modification 
which the city magiftrates could fuggelt. 
The lord mayor faid he could not give 
un aniwer till he took the opinion of bis 
brother magiftrates ; and for this purpofe 
he fummoned a court of aldermen to meet 
caly next forenoon, prior to the court of 
common council. The court in confider- 
ation oF the impending danger, and the 
nandioine manner tn which the application 
had been made, confented the lord mayor 
fhould back the warrants for a month, 
upon the exprefs condition that a peace 
officer fhould attend every party, and that 
freeit#n and houfeholders fhould not be 
taken away without the confent of the 
lord mayor, 
juny 
Horfe Guards, Tuly 22. 
* Their royal highneffes the prince of 
Wales and the commander in chief defire, 
that their warmeit acknowledgments may 
be communicated to the feveral corps of 
volunteers which affembled this morning 
in Hyde park, for the order, regularity, 
and difciplive which they dilplayed on the 
occafion: the commander in chief will 


27. 


endeavour, in his reprefentation to hts 
majefty, to do jultice to the attention of 


the commanding officers, which was 
evinced in the moft fatistactory manner, 
by the foldier like appearance of their ref- 
pective corps, and likewife to the affiduity 
with which the other officers and private 
men have difcharged thofe honourable 
duties, which an affection for his majeity’s 
perfon, and a juf regard for the belt and 
isare(t intereits of theiy.country, originally 
induced them to undertake, and in which 
they are prompted by the fame coufidera- 
tions to perfevere with unabated zeal. 

* This day has afforded a fubje& of pes 
culiar gratification with reference to the 
circumttances of the prefent moment, 
when the enemy again threaten an attempt 
on our coaft. While the exertions of his 
majefty’s forces, by fea and land, are thus 
athited and feconded by the co-operation 
and fupport of the armed volunteers of the 
country, the utmoft confidence may be 
jultly entertained that, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, we may bid defiance to the efforts 
of all our enemies. 

By order of his royal highnefs 

The commander in chief, 


TeaRY CALVERT, adj. gen." 


JuLy 28. : 

The general command of the land 
forces is intrufted to the marquis Corn- 
waiiis, who alfo retains his local appoint- 
ment in the -eaftern diftri&t where he re- 
fides. The defence of the channe!, from 
Orfordnefs to Beachy Head, is confined 
to lord Ne!fon, flarked on the welt and 
ealt by the Brett and north fea fleets, under 
the admirals Cornwallis and Graves. 
Lord Nelfon fet out at four o'clock yelter= 
day morning for Sheernefs, where he is 
to hoilt his flag on board the Amazon 
frigate. He has 16 frigates and all the 
gun.boats and. fmaller craft under his 
orders. His lordthip made an applica- 
tion for three aides~de-camp, which the 
adizivalty have complied with, although 
unprecedented, in confideration of the in- 
convenience to which our brave admigal 
is expofed by the lots of his right arm in 
the fervice of his country. In the mean 
time, all the volunteais of the kingdom 
have received orders to hoid themfe!ves in 
readinefs at a moment’s notice ; and fifth 
ing {macks have been hired by the Trinity 
houfe at the entrance of the Swin, for the 
purpote of being ftationed at the buoys 
Jying at the refpective fands, to cut or 
deftroy them, in” cafe an enemy’s fleet 
fhould make its appearance, 

Yefterday yovernment received authen- 
tic advice, of the caprure of the Swiftiure 
ot 74 guns, captain Hallowell, who has 
written to our commiffary for prifoners, 
at Paris, to be exchanged. Sir Richard 
Bickerton had previoufly thifted his flag 
out of her. 

On enguiry at the admirzlty, this day 
at noon, we find that government have 
not received any difpatches from fir §. 
Saumarez, relative to the attack upon the 
French, in the bay of Algeziras, on the 
$th infant. 


SS 


SHIPS captured from the ENEMY. 

HEUREUX, fourteen guns, by the 
Amelia. 

Venture, two guns, and Al Duide, 
eiglz, guns, by the Conftance. 


BIRTH S, 


THE queen of Pruffia, a fon, 
Lady of Charles Thelluffon, ef. a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


REV. Henry Horfley, only fon of the 
bifhop of Kochetter, to miis Frances Ema 
Bourke. 

Kz 
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Ya Cry cag. of 


a alts, daug 
iin fton. 

Joeph Cade, ef, of 
mifs Wade, of Humpitead. 

Right hon, 
Boyne, only dauz 
Burgoyne, barr. 

W. S. D. Light, efq to mifs Hen “eta 
Milk ry, lecond do ughtes r of the late je Jha 
Miller, efg. of Carey ~itre t. 

Wiliam Alves, ef9. of _ 
mifs Dav din, of Bed ord igui 

P. Burrard, e: q. to mils Saiah Naylor, 
daughter cf the of Can- 
wibery. 

J. Hubort Moore, 
grove, to lady Dunbo 
Jate lord Dunboyne. 

Georg ge Bail ie efq. of Jervifwood, to 
mifs M. siy Pringie, youngeit daughter of 
fir James Reh bait. of Siitchiil, Scot- 
land, 

Robert Caml, efq. to Mrs, Varder- 
put, widow of adi ee Vaaderpute 

PEAT SA S. 

Major. general R chard Bettefworth, of 
royal [rth aitillery. 

Hon. captain Patrick Napier, cf 
navy. , 

Ralph Coltier, efq. of Upper Belg: ave- 
piace. 

Hon. mils 
lord Harrowhy. 

Francis W heatley, 
cian. 

John Joep! 
slace. 

Right hon. Robert Edward, lord Petre. 

Wiliam Ruffell, eq. of Conn &:cut, 
in Aincerica, formerly a mag? of the 
counties of Warwick and Worcelter, 

Right hon. Elitubeth countets dowager 
of Glencairn, aged 77 

Vilcount Buringion. 

Sir Griffith Boynton, hart. 

Wiiliam Vivian, mM. p. aged 74. 

Right hon. lady Wounitied Maxwell 
Conttable. 

Lady Horatia, wife of lord Hush Sey- 
nour, vice-adspiral of the blue. 

Hon. Leveton Gower 

General # lower Mucher. 

Walter Blunt, eiq. 

Sr George Wi! lam Prefcott, bart. 

Thomas Le Blanche, ely. of Lockleys, 
Herts. 

Earl of Dartmouth, aged 72. 

Hon. and Rev. Puilip Howard, brother 
to the eal cf Suffolk. 

Jofeph Warner, fy. F.R. S. aged 85. 
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GAZINE 

ITIONS 
CODRING iON Emund Carrington, 

efa.—-knt. 

Earl of C 

Nance. 

Right hor, 


AL 


MAG 


, » A ¢ 
PROM ( 


hatham—imsefter general of the 
or 
Thomas Pe'ham—hbaron 
Pelham, of Sanmer, in Soffex. 

James Mon’ gouery, ef. tate lord chief 
baron of the exe heq ir in’Sectland—hbart, 

ViiMam Douglas, efq. of Cattle Doug- 

la-—~baronet. 

Jcha Royds, efg. Hemy Gwvillim, efq. 
and Benjamin Sullivan, elg.—Knights. 

John Dillion, of Litmulien, Meath, eq. 
a baron of the holy Reman empire—John 
Keane, of Belmont, Waterford, eig.— 
James Chatterton, of Caflle Mahon, Cork, 
efq.—-Richard Hard:nge, of Fermanagh, 
efg.— Thomas Judkin Fitzgeraid, of Lift 
heen, Tipperary, e'q.—fir Richard Kel- 
leit, of Lota, Cork, knt.—iir Wailham 
Jackton Homan, of Dunlum, Wefimeath, 
knt.—Francis Gcold, of Old Court, Cok, 
efy.—Moigan Crofton, of Mohill, Lei- 
trim, efq.—-James Michael de Baiha, of 
Knightitown, Meath, elg.—-Robert Sy nge, 
of Kiltrough, Meath, efq. ‘and Andrew 
Fergufon, of Londonderry, efg.—baronets. 

Right hon. Alleyne baron $t. Helea’s, 
of Irelond—-baron of the united kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Lreland by the title of 
baron St. Helen's, of St. Helen's, in the 
Ile of Wighi, and county of Southamp- 
ton. 


From theGazeTTrE. 
JunE 33. 


RD, Bradfod, Wilts, cav- 


BANKRUPTS 


S. HOWA 
penter. 

P. Cornifh, 
cooper. 

J. Connard, Piccadi cutler. 
_ E. Nicklin, and J. Nickhin, Tipton, 
Stafforufiure, mealmen. 

J. Evans, Mansfield Woodhoufe, Not- 
tinghamiflure, hofier. 

N. Cuder, White *s-grounds, Bermond d- 
fey, Spantth leather-dreffer. 

R. Hawkins, Kingfton-upon-Hull, ca 
binet- maker. 

N. Cooke, Charles-ftreet, 

army. brekcr. 

J. Hawkins, Newbury, Berks, dealer. 

J. Fearon, Birmingham,  tin-plate- 
worker. 

R. Hilfead, Hortham, Surry, viétualler. 

T. Marth, Gld Compton-ftreet, Soho, 
taylor. 

J. Angus, Strand, carver and gilder. 

$s. Artaud the younger, Pinner, fhop- 
keeper. 


Taunton, Somerfethire, 


Weitminfter, 





FOR JULY, 1801. 


JUNE 27. 
W.B. Biri, Yarmo :th, linen-draper. 
S. Lecey, TVooley-tircet, Southwark, 
oilman. 
j. E. Deacon, New Bond-ftreet, linen- 
diaper. 
}. Perry, and G. Rigg, Bread Rreet, 
Cheapide, warchoufimen. 
B. Cole, Strand, innkeeper. 
R, Wilfon, Bread fireet, merchant. 
E. Dafh, Walcot, Sumerfetthire, riding- 
maiter. 
W. Chapman, Rugby, Somerfetthire, 
mofey ferven rr. 
: JUNE jo. 
C. Farquhar, Madcox- ftreet, Hanover- 
fquare, builder. 
R. Smith, Bradford, 
tualler. 
$. Jones, J. Milfam, and S. Howard, 
Bradford, W:ltthive, ‘clozhiers. 
A. Cengoli, Sun-tlrect, Bifhopfgate- 
ftreet without, flortit. 
JULY 4. 
E. Gadd, Tauuton, in Somertetthire, 
druggitt. 
A, Ollivant, Stamford, in Lincolahhire, 
mniller. 
J. Myers, Sunderland, Durham, hard- 
ware:nan. ’ 
H. French, Broad-flyeet, St. Giles in 
the fields, card-mueker. 
J. Stewart, Watford, Herts, mariner. 
D. Woolley, Carrhill, in Yorkthire, 
clothier. 
W. Waterley Weller, Deptford, Kent, 
miller. 
D. Girling, Beccles, in Suffolk, thop- 


tL. 
accpel ° 


Wilthire, vic- 


July 7. 

T. Evans, St. Clement, Worcefter, 
nierchant. 

W. Harding, and F. Mellor, Deby, 
mercers, 

W. Pugh, St. Clement, Worcelter, 
merchant. ; 

J. Cohen, Haydon-fquare, chair-ma- 
nufacturer. 

R. Earle, Chichefter, {pirit-merchant. 

J. Hill, Maidtone, glafs-teller. 

f. Deariove, Muaner-row, Walworth, 
corn-dealer. 

JULY IF. 

T. Allport, Lawrence-poultney-hill, 
merchant, 

W. Bazley, Briftol, linen-draper. 

J.Emmens, Abingdon, Berks, carrier. 

J. Peacock and C. Gill, London, mer- 
chants, 

W.Chigwin, Wei lane, Bermondfey, 
merchant. 


A. Occarfin, Fenchrch-ftreet, mer- 
chant. 

E. P. Symons and P. W. Crap, Plaif- 
tow-green, Kent, woolftapiers. 

JULY 14. 

Tr Bibby, Stockport. Chefter, grocer. 

I. Gale, Bradford, Wilthhire, clothier. 

N. Ruddock, Monwearmouth-fhore, 
Durham, butcher. 

J. Collins, St. Paul’s-church-yard, con 
feétioner. 

5. Cother, Wooton-under edge, Glou- 
cefterfhire, clothier. 

J. Campbe!l, Mortimer-ftreet, Caven- 
difh-fguare, painter. 

C. Phiilips, Halifax, merchant. 

J. Gilman, Great Yarmouth, linen- 
draper. 

J. Wood, Wednefbury, Staffordthire, 
gunlock- maker. 

JuLy 13. 

W. Breton, March, Cambridge, mill- 
wright. 

E. Adcock, Birmingham, grocer. 

N. Cockaine, Derby, baker. 

S. Bridge, Sible Heddingham, in Effex, 
plumber. 

J. Rawfon, Leicefter, hatter. 
~ J. Dawfon, Hyde-fireet, Bloomfbury, 
fteel-manufecturer. 

L. Burchall, Southampton, draper. 


JULy 21. ; 

J. Crofby, Oxford-ftreet, mercer. 

T. Grifhths, Henftridge, Somertethire, 
victualler. Z 

J. Davies, Callington, Cornwall, linen- 
draper. 

S. Bright, Coventry, grocer. 

R. Harper, Newcaftlesunder-Lyne, 
fcrivener. 
’ W. Micher, Parker’s-row, Bermond- 
fev, baker. 

Juty 25. 

W. Gandar, St, John’s-ftreet, plaifterer. 

S. M. Solomon, Birmingham, mer- 
chant. 

W.Chamley, Liverpool, merchant. 

W. Richardfon, Suiwood, Lancafhire, 
whitfter. 

E. Chamley, Liverpcol, merchant. 

W. Macher, Parker’s-row, Bermond- 
fey, baker. 

H. Croafdell, Cecil-ftreet, Strand, tay- 
lor. 

T. Holmes, Oxford, cordwainer. 

J.Robinfon, Crofby-fquare, Bithopfgate- 
ftreet, merchant. 

T. Wilmot, Woolwich, linen-draper, 

J Stanley, Liverpool, merchant. 

T. Bowdige, Lime-ftreet, faétor. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
[In boards, or iewed, at the Prices affixed. ] 


HORSLEY’s Hofea, froin the Hebrew, 
gto, rl 4s. 

Stewart’s Elemei.t, of Galic Grammar, 
So, 4s. 

Faber’s Hore Mofaice, 2 vol. 8vo, r46. 

Letters from Gen-ral Wafhington to 
Young, elg. 8vo, 35. 

Robinfon's Colleétania Maritima, 8vo, 
38. 

Clemence’s Treatife on Sovereignty, 
32mo, 45. 

Edwards’ Political Interefts of Great 
Britain, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Taies of Terror, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Shepherd’s Notes on the Gofpels and 
Epitles of St. John, gto, 3! 5s. 

Gladwin’s Perfian Moonthee, royal 4to, 

3l 3s. 

Crabb’s Order and Method of inftruc&t- 
ing Children, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Weit’s (Mrs.) Letters to a Young Man, 
3 vol. 12mo, 16s éd. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs. Robinfon, ¢ 
vo). 12m, 11 1s. 

P. Pindat’s Epittle to Count Rumfaid, 
as 6d. 

Wanfey’s Thoughts on Poor-hou‘s, 
xs 6d. 

Nifbet’s Treati@ on Diet, r2mo, 6s. 

L’Epee’s Method of educating the Deaf 
and Dumb, 8vo, 5s. 

Whiteon the Swelling in the Lower Ex- 
tremities of Women, part2, 3s 6d. 

Encyclopedia of Wit, 18mo, 6s. 

Milner’s Praétical Serinons, 8vo, 6s. 

Fourcrey’s Synoptic Tables of Chymif- 
try, royal folio, +! 1s. 

Eis Theos, Eis Meiites ; Ona Plurali lity 
of Worlds, 8vo, 8s. 

Jones’ (Rev. William) Works, 12 vo! 
8vo, 51 8s. 

Gwillim’s Aéts and Cates refpeéting 
Tithes, 4 vol. royal 8vo, 2! 125 6d. 

Glaffe’s Expofition of the Command- 
ments, r2mo, 38 6d. 

Bp. Butler’s Sele&t Sermons, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Dream, or Noble Cambrians, 2 vol. 
rzmo, 8s. 

Concealment, or Cafcade of Llantwar- 
ryhn, 2 vol. 12mo, 8s. 

Morrice’s Young Midthipman’s In- 
firugior, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Rural Philofopher, or French Georgics, 
{mall 8vo, 6s. 

Aftley’s Syftem of Equeftrian Education, 
vol.1, &vo, ros 6d. 

Thickneff2’s (Mrs.) School for Fathion, 
aval. 8vo, 123. 

] vi conomy, 12mo, 2s 6c. 
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